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and his more recent anti-evolution campaign. In urg- 
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Mr. Bryan 


F THE GREAT COMMONER could have chosen 

the hour and the manner of his death, he could not 
have been more fortunate. At the climax of an action 
which he regarded as a triumph for himself and the 
cause which he has championed of late, with the 
plaudits of large audiences still ringing in his ears, and 
firm in the confidence that he had inaugurated a move- 
ment which would protect the youth of the nation from 
the scientific instruction which he identified with in- 
fidelity, he could not have wished more. His was a 
remarkable career. The nation and the world honored 
him with confidence in his complete sincerity and 
courage. Essentially he was a crusader. He loved the 
stimulus of campaigns, whether political or moral. 
Since 1896 when he was first nominated for the presi- 
dency at Chicago, he has been conspicuously before 
the people, and has enjoyed the admiration and when- 
ever possible the loyal support of great numbers of his 
fellow citizens. Much of this popularity was due to 
the charm of his public addresses. He was in constant 
demand on the lecture platform and at conventions. 
He took his defeats with a genial good humor which 
added to the public favor in which he was held. At 
one time or another he was identified with a wide 
variety of causes, all of which he believed to be vital 
to the welfare of the nation and the world. Among 
them were free silver, prohibition, the attainment of 
world peace by means of international treaties, the 
defense of the Bible against what he believed to be 
the dangers of modern critical and historical study, 


ing upon the people the claims of prohibition, in his 
eulogies of the Bible, and in his presentation of the 
character of Jesus he was matchless. Many of his 
political theories, such as that of free silver, were re- 
garded by the leaders of his own party as political 
heresies, and were later abandoned, even by him. 


A Sincere and 
Powerful Crusader 


ITH THE SCHOLARSHIP of an average lay- 

man, Mr. Bryan gradually undertook the dis- 
cussion of themes on which he had no adequate infor- 
mation, and for that reason lost in his later years that 
approval of the informed portion of the Christian com- 
munity to which his devotion and enthusiasm would 
otherwise have entitled him. He was at his best as a 
leader of the opposition, whatever the question at issue. 
He was probably least successful during the period of 
his secretaryship of state under President Wilson, al- 
though certain achievements of international idealism 
such as the thirty peace treaties, and his clear discern- 
ment of the direction in which Mr. Wilson’s pre-war 
policies were leading this country are to his credit. 
There existed in Mr. Bryan’s temperament an element 
of audacity unseasoned with sound judgment which 
kept him from the highest offices, though without 
doubt it enhanced his popularity. He will be remem- 
bered as one of the most gifted and brilliant men in 
public life, stainless in reputation, sincere in his con- 
victions, capable of enormous influence over the minds 
of the people, and therefore the more dangerous as an 
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exponent of mistaken opinions. But time corrects 
such mistakes. The anti-evolution movement, which 
he died believing to be on the eve of victory, was able 
to achieve its limited vogue largely through the ad- 
vocacy of Mr. Bryan himself. People could not be- 
lieve that so gifted and good a man could be wrong. 
He boasted that he spoke for the large majority who 
were uneducated, and the arguments he used appeared 
to confirm that boast. His place in history would have 
been greater if he could have been on the side approved 
by competent knowledge, and certain to meet the ver- 
dict of scholarship and experience. But the world will 
forget these commitments to medizval views, and will 
remember only the noble and sincere qualities of the 
man. The evil that men do is self-annihilating and 
soon forgotten, Shakespeare to the contrary, notwith- 
standing. It is the good in them which survives. 


Campaigning Against 
Drug Addiction 

IKE THE FOUR CURSES that afflicted the 

ancient world, and were described by the writer 
of the Apocalypse under the symbolism of the four 
horses of diverse colors, the modern world has to con- 
tend with its four menaces, the liquor traffic, drug 
addiction, venereal disease and war. Two of these are 
evident and the conscience of the nations is being 
aroused to outlaw and banish them. But the other 
two, the narcotic vice and the social evil, are more 
furtive and to that extent more dangerous. Neither 
can be successfully combatted by legislation alone. It 
is only public intelligence that can give effect to pro- 
tective laws. The increase in the use of narcotics is 
so rapid and the results so disastrous that earnest ef- 
forts are being made to inform the public regarding the 
danger. It is a world menace. China has been bur- 
dened with it for centuries. A dozen years ago a heroic 
effort was made by the reformers in that land, with 
the help of the missionaries and other friends, to ex- 
tirpate the traffic, and with results that promised its 
complete prohibition within a few years. But the 
military chiefs who afflict China with their forces and 
feuds have discovered that the compulsory production 
of opium, with the consequent opportunity to collect 
the fines imposed on an illicit business, affords the 
easiest means of raising money for their war chests, 
and today the culture and importation of the drug is 
greater than ever. In India large areas are devoted 
completely to the raising of the poppy, and Egypt 
astonishes the traveler with vast stretches of fertile 
land along the Nile occupied by poppy fields. 


Sources of 
American Narcotics 


NQUIRY reveals the fact that the two most profit- 
able markets for the sale of the opium raised in 
India and Egypt are China and the United States. In 
both these lands British influence is dominant, and 
British firms profit by the traffic. China consumes the 
poison in the form of opium smoked in the traditional 
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manner. The United States is using an enormous and 
rapidly increasing quantity in the form of heroin and 
other habit-forming drugs that are much more deadly 
in their effects and much more easily secreted. Their 
use appears to be spreading among the boys and girls 
in schools. One addict becomes an eager promoter of 
the vice among his associates. Officials both in school 
and in the community at large are often quite unaware 
of the extent to which addiction prevails among the 
young people whose welfare is in their hands. The 
double menace of the traffic in narcotics is the terrible 
lure of the drugs themselves, and the incredible gains 
that can be made from the business. Only the com. 
bination of stringent international measures for the 
suppression of the trade, and the widespread instruc- 
tion of young people regarding the insidious and deadly 
nature of the habit, can offer protection to America 
and the world. For this reason the efforts of such 
organizations as the International Narcotic Education 
association are of the greatest importance at this 
critical time. 


Putting Great Funds 
to Great Uses 


HE CREATION of such foundations as those of 

Carnegie and Rockefeller emphasizes the growing 
sense of social responsibility that is spreading among 
men of means. No man who has acquired large sums 
of money is the sole owner of the money. It has been 
produced in part by the community, and to the com- 
munity its helpful ministries naturally return. There 
is no finer illustration of this fact than the Rockefeller 
Foundation, whose annual report has just appeared. 
A great fortune, far beyond the ability of any one man 
either to enjoy or competently administer, has been 
turned into an instrument of immeasurable good to 
the people of America and many other parts of the 
world. This is not the only form in which Mr. Rocke- 
feller’s benefactions have been used, for another great 
trust, the General Education Board, is devoted to the 
promotion of institutions of learning, both secular and 
religious. But the Foundation for the present period 
is specializing in the work of public health. Nearly 
two hundred millions of dollars are kept active in the 
service of medical research, medical education, the 
training of health workers, and the effort to reduce 
and finally eliminate such forms of menace to the health 
of the world as yellow fever, malaria, the hookworm, 
and other foes of the race. While the alarmist press 
and the militaristic section of the public talk of wars 
and international hatreds, the officers of the tounda- 
tion promote a true internationalism by cooperating 
with the governments and the medical experts of all 
the countries, with the league of nations, and other 
instruments of common service, in developing team 
work among the nations in the interest of the physical 
welfare of all. The institutions and the agencies as- 
sisted in specific ways during the past year make 2 
list that is inspiring to the student of world affairs. 
Far beyond any personal satisfaction that money caf 
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bring to an individual is the reward of a work of inter- 
racial and inter-continental philanthropy like this. 


Canada’s Churches 
Outside the Union 


ANADA’S ACHIEVEMENT in church unity, 

consisting of the merging of the Congregational, 
Methodist and Presbyterian denominations in the 
United Church of Canada, has induced a revealing, 
albeit a negative, reaction on the part of those religious 
bodies not party to the union. It has revealed the total 
unconcern of the Baptist denomination and the 
Disciples of Christ for any form of Christian unity ex- 
cept that of conformity to their respective ecclesiastical 
types. It is possible that the doctrinal basis of union 
of the united church erred in its treatment of the item 
of baptism by its explicit approval of infant baptism. 
The subject could have been treated in scriptural terms 
without raising the issue of pedo-baptism, thus leaving 
to local churches the option of practicing immersion 
only or immersion and affusion as they might elect. 
On such a- basis the only change required in Baptist 
and Disciple procedure would be the adoption of the 
open membership principle, answering to open com- 
munion, by which a church practicing immersion only 
would receive an applicant by letter on the basis of his 
letter from a sister church without demanding that he 
be rebaptized. That Baptists and Disciples would have 
been welcomed into the union had they suggested such 
an amendment of the baptism section, there can be no 
doubt. Instead of that the two bodies have seemed to 
stand apart from the uniting process as though it were 
a movement with which they had no concern. A 
Disciple apologist for their aloofness recently wrote in 
his denominational paper that the defection of the non- 
concurring Presbyterians was a matter of pure and 
unmitigated sectarianism, but that the Disciples, in 
standing apart from the union, were actuated by con- 
scientious convictions! It seems a pity that there has 
not been sufficient fraternal concern among the im- 
mersion-practicing bodies of Canada to seek a formula 
by which their “conscience” in the matter of baptism 
could be satisfied within the union as well as outside. 


For Union or for 
Absorption 


N THE CASE of the Anglican communion, however, the 

disappointment is yet more keen. A few leaders expected 
the Anglican group actually to share in the union. But 
the dominant opinion was not so sanguine. Nobody, how- 
ever, was prepared for what Principal Ritchie calls the 
“chill silence” which the union was accorded by the Anglican 
fellowship. The Lambeth appeal, which set church union 
at the front of present day ecclesiastical obligations, had 
awakened expectations that the Anglican fellowship every- 
where would greet all signs of and attempts at union with 
cordiality and God-speed. They have not done so in Canada. 
We are told that “not a sentence of greeting, not a word 
of welcome, not a syllable of benediction,” has come from 
the Anglican direction, save only an expression of Christian 
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good-will by a single Anglican clergyman who “on his own 
behalf, from his own pulpit” said what all had ground to 
expect his church officially to say. Canadians are asking, 
and have the right to ask, what the meaning of this ec- 
clesiastical snub may be. They cannot help wondering 
whether the Anglican super-activity for union is really for 
union or for Anglicanism. It is a harsh question, but it is 
a natural enough reaction to harsh treatment. 


Can a Radical Be a Christian? 


T IS THE VERY GENIUS of any prophetic per- 

sonality that it detaches itself from the crowd. If the 
prophet has no source of insight deeper than the mental 
habit of the crowd, and no longer perspective, he can 
manifestly be of little benefit to the multitude. The world 
is full of blind leaders of the blind, of savants who tell 
the people what they already know and of leaders who 
bid them do what they intend to do. To be a prophet 
therefore is to achieve a certain uniqueness. This achieve- 
ment always carries with it the peril of corruption. He is 
a wise prophet who escapes the temptation to become a 
snob or a cynic, who successfully rises above the mood 
of contemptuous pity toward the multitude. Cynicism is 
the besetting sin of all who wander from the herd or out- 
run it. The human maverick is sure to be scorned and his 
peculiar temptation is to answer scorn with contempt. 

The multitude resents nothing so much as noncon- 
formity. It does not wish the customs which regulate its 
life disturbed or the standards which inform its con- 
science called into question. All change is distasteful to the 
average man and only a tremendous moral passion, which 
is not frequently awakened in him, or a pressing burden, 
which in America, at least as things are now, he is not 
likely to suffer, can prompt him to countenance the altera- 
tion of any political or economic relationships or the shift- 
ing of any of his religious or moral objectives. He fears 
those who would persuade him into new ways; and his 
fears, as is the nature of all fears, turn easily into hatred. 
The men who must bear the ignominy of the crowd’s 
unreasoning hatreds turn naturally and almost inevitably 
to a simple device for the maintenance of their self-respect. 
They laugh at the crowd. Their laughter is a very simple 
weapon of self defense. And it is used the more readily 
because it has offensive as well as defensive virtues. There 
are forms of self-righteousness and types of pompous pride 
which are more readily penetrated by a mordant wit than 
by any other weapon. 

But there are various kinds of laughter. We may laugh 
sympathetically at the foibles of our friends and help 
them to overcome them. But sometimes bitterness creeps 
into the laughter, and scorn and contempt corrupt the atti- 
tude of the satirical prophet. If that happens all is lost. 
It is not possible to help people whom one does not love; 
and contemptuous pity is a poor substitute for love. It 
is at this point that the Christian radical must distinguish 
himself from all other radicals. He may be as unsparing as 
all other radicals of the buncombe which is meant to hide 
or obscure the moral indecencies of our modern social and 
economic life. He may laugh with the others at the cheap 
vulgarities and the pompous presumptions of our con- 
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temporary respectability. But if there creeps into this 
laughter a note either of bitterness or of despair its moral 
strength is vitiated. 

The world is filled with radicals who are so overcome 
by the limitations of human kind that they despair of its 
future. The economic determinists are generally obsessed 
with cynical estimates of man’s capacities and potentiali- 
ties. Unable to trust in the efficacy of any appeal to our 
moral nature they see no way of reforming human society 
except by pitting the self-interest of the exploited against 
the self-interest of the exploiters and permitting a war to 
the knife to decide the issues between them. If the creed 
of this sort of radical is true the prospects for human 
society are dismal indeed. Wars between people who hated 
each other because they did not know each other will be 
supplanted by more terrible wars between peoples who 
have been persuaded to distrust each other even though 
they know each other. If the prophecies of the cynics are 
true we can hope for no better future for mankind than 
that class wars shall be substituted for race wars and that 
the distrust which men have for people in other nations and 
races shall be eliminated by enlightened distrust of every 
man by every man irrespective of color or creed. 

It is not easy to expose the fallacy of this kind of 
cynicism because there are so many facts to support it. 
We are more disillusioned about human nature than we 
were a generation ago, or even ten years ago. We now 
know that man in his larger relationships is still more 
closely akin to the “paleolithic yahoo,” to use Professor 
Schiller’s epithet, than the nineteenth century had ever 
suspected. Man is cruel on slight provocation; his eco- 
nomic activities are largely dominated by the instincts of 
greed; he has been unable to organize his family life in 
even the most civilized communities without the shadow 
of prostitution falling on his home, which simply means 
that he has not tamed his polygamous instincts ; his woman- 
kind are less cruel but probably more petty; and his herd 
instincts are so untamed that he can not live with any 
other race upon terms of decency. Whatever moralities 
he may have developed in the individual, he has shown 
little ability to solve the problems of his aggregate life. 

All this may be true about man, and yet to lose confi- 
dence in him is to commit the basest sin against him. For 
though man is always worse than most people suspect, 
he is also generally better than most people dream. There 
are divine potentialities in him and they need the en- 
couragement of love for their development. The only 
chance of proving the cynic’s estimate of man false is to 
assume it untrue even in the face of immediate evidence 
in its favor. Love must create its own evidence to support 
its sublime affirmations, and it can not create the evidence 
if it is too quickly overcome by discouraging fact. No 
one who does not believe in man can prove him either 
trustworthy or untrustworthy, and no one who does not 
love him can prove him lovable. It is the genius of true 
religion that it not only searches for but actually creates 
fact in support of its high assumptions. 

The function of the Christian radical, of the true prophet, 
is thus to be ruthless in revealing the weaknesses of man 
but determined to trust him in spite of his sins. Most 
modern religionists who have such easy hopes for man- 
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kind carry too many illusions about man; while the scien. 
tists who are bereft of the illusions are also generally 
wanting in hope. The spiritual leaders who will help our 
humanity most are those who know human nature realis. 
tically and are blind to none of its indecencies but who are 
nevertheless confident of its future because they are sure 
of the divine potencies working in its life. To know human 
nature well and yet believe in men as children of God, 
that is a difficult but a necessary achievement. It is possi- 
ble only to those who approach the actual facts of life from 
the perspective of transcendental prejudice about life and 
man. All naturalism must either sink into cynicism or 
save itself by a fatuous optimism. A high degree of 
religious faith and spiritual perception is necessary to see 
man for what he actually is, a sinner, and yet have un- 
shaken confidence that he is also a child of God. 


The Missionary 


ee FEW PEOPLE has it ever been given to oc- 
cupy as favored and commanding a place in the 
regard of the church as does the missionary. His work 
is invested in popular imagination with a mingling of 
reverence and romance. At conventions and in his 
visits to the churches of his denomination he is heard 
with the feeling that he typifies remote and interesting 
places, that his life combines the blamelessness and 
sanctity of a high order of Christian character, and 
that in some true manner he is helping to make over 
the far lands into the pattern of the kingdom of God. 
He possesses a moral authority which is not generally 
associated with any other vocation. He is not thought 
of as participating in any of the controversies incident 
to church politics. He is not a candidate for any 
ecclesiastical honors. His place is designated, and 
years of preparation have set him evermore firmly in 
his appointed seat. He will spend his years with in- 
creasing fruitfulness of results among the people of his 
shepherding, and at last his dust will be consigned to 
the soil he has helped to bless with his labors. No 
wonder that such spots are marked in the affection 
of the Christian world. At the graves of Robert Mor- 
rison at Macao, George Schwartz at Tanjore and 
Reginald Heber at Trichinopoly every aware visitor 
feels like putting off his shoes, for the place is holy. 

Something of this sentiment is felt for all worth- 
while missionaries when they are at the remove of 
their stations, or when they visit the home land. Not 
quite the same is the ordinary estimate of their im- 
portance when people from the west are journeying 
in missionary lands. The ordinary commercial or sight- 
seeing globe trotter is not even aware of their presence 
in the places he visits. If anybody should ask him on 
his return if he met the missionaries on his journey 
he would probably disclaim any knowledge of them, 
or any interest in their work. He is only concerned 
to see the interesting places and to meet people of 
note. But if he were only informed, he would know 
that the missionaries have the open sesame to the most 
rewarding contacts, and that more information of 4 
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reliable nature can be secured from them, as a rule, 
than from any other source. For purely selfish reasons 
the traveler ought to cultivate the acquaintance of the 
men and women who represent on non-Christian soil 
the forces at home. Generally the missionary has the 
most authentic knowledge of the lands and the people 
of whom the traveler would be glad to learn. He has 
paid the price of close and continued contact with them, 
and knows them far more intimately and authentically 
than can the consular and commercial members of the 
community who tarry for a time and pass on. 

Then there are the people who really represent the 
churches in an average sort of way, and who make a 
tour once in their lives to the lands of the orient. At 
home they are supporters of the mission boards, and 
at conventions they listen with real interest to the 
missionary addresses. And yet it is pathetic to note 
in how few cases do they take the trouble to remem- 
ber that in the very cities whose temples they are 
anxious to see, and in whose bazaars they spend hours 
bartering for the lovely fabrics of the east, there are 
representatives of their own mission boards; they 
might be a bit resentful if someone reminds them of 
a duty to their own force of teachers and evangelists. 
Of course no one has seen the orient who has not come 
into contact with its missionary activities. To claim 
knowledge of the world without having made some 
intimate acquaintance with its missionaries is to prac- 
tice a curious and wilful order of self deception. 

Nor can one visit the mission stations of his own 
denomination alone and secure any competent idea of 
the vast and complicated problem which Christianity 
faces in the non-Christian world. No missionary sec- 
retary, commissioner or informed layman will miss the 
chance to see as many phases of the enterprise as time 
can possibly permit. Not by any one denomination, 
however devoted and resourceful, is the whole work 
being done. Not in any one form of activity is the 
entire adventure exhausted. A service that was once 
limited to evangelism, with its accompanying labor of 
translation, has now expanded into a dozen types of 
missionary devotion, including education, medical and 
surgical ministry, industrial direction, agricultural in- 
struction, social redemption and community welfare, 
and other labors abundant. The missionaries are all 
these sorts of neighbors to the people with whom they 
live and to whom they are bringing these various in- 
terpretations of the gospel. There is no enterprise so 
many-sided and all-embracing. To miss contact with 
such a vital force in the new life of the changing orient 
is to miss one of its most significant aspects. 

And if the field of missionary activity, particularly 
in the orient, is changing from year to year, not less 
truly is the alert and successful missionary changing 
his method and his program. It is inevitable if he is 
to meet the situation. For never was the task of in- 
terpreting the Christian message to the nations of the 
oriental world so difficult and inspiring as today. The 
opposition is altered from the crude hostility of the 
first era of the cause. It is more refined and pervasive. 
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It is based on a longer experience of missionary ex- 
pansion, and a greater fear of its results. All the diffi- 
culties of a strange language, foreign customs and 
modes of thinking, and deep seated antagonisms of 
race and culture have to be faced, and many others 
that are more subtle and baffling. 

The anti-Christian movement is in full swing in lands 
like China and Japan. This is not the mere inertia of 
minds reacting against a new teaching. It is not merely 
the devotion of a people to its own earlier beliefs and 
ceremonies. It is a more far-reaching and pervasive 
sentiment than this. It is in part the result of the 
discovery that there is wide difference between the 
professions of the churches and the lives of many of 
the representatives of western civilization who reside 
in or travel through the east. Large numbers of the 
native population, students and merchants, have visited 
Europe and America, and their first naive impressions 
of the social order in Christian lands have been rudely 
altered by the reality. They have discovered that as 
yet Christianity is but a divided, denominationalized, 
and only partly effective religion, reaching but a frac- 
tion of those who are loosely called its adherents. 

Still more, the missionary faces the opposition of 
those who are genuinely alarmed at the tide of western 
ideas and forces which Christianity brings with it into 
the orient. Among these are commercialism, material- 
ism and militarism. The peoples of the east have no 
ability to withstand the impact of these factors of the 
occident. They canot compete with the cleverness and 
attractiveness of western inventions. The missionary 
is not primarily the promotor of these novelties, but 
they come in his wake and he is held responsible. A 
most effective presentation of missionary work was 
made recently by a man who came to the United States 
from China to emphasize the highly valuable service 
rendered to western trade by the missionary on foreign 
soil. His thesis was that wherever the missionary goes, 
trade flows in an enlarging stream, and that the great 
industries of Europe and America might profitably 
subsidise all the missionary boards as means to the 
expansion of business in the east. 

The wise oriental knows this. Like Gandhi he re- 
sents the coming of influences which transform his 
people into an industrialized imitation of the west, or 
like the militaristic group in Japan he undertakes to 
follow their example and prepare for the next great war. 
In either case the coming of the western invader brings 
disquiet and anxiety, and the missionary is the out- 
standing symbol of the danger. 

Then there is the reaction on the part of educated 
non-Christians against the crudeness and shallowness 
of some of the missionary teaching, which is too fre- 
quently taken to represent the whole. There are men 
of educated and cultured minds in all the lands to whom 
the crudities of literalism and fundamentalism are re- 
pellent. They are laboring earnestly to lift the educa- 
tional standards among their own people, and are little 
tolerant of teaching that is unscientific, medieval and 
untrue. The modern-minded missionary finds this 
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limitation on the part of some of his fellow workers a 
serious hindrance to effective work. Such people ought 
never to be allowed to enter the mission field, and they 
are only encouraged by religious bodies whose educa- 
tional standards are low. They are a real menace to 
the cause of missions and to the work of the true mis- 
sionary. 

Perhaps worst of all, the missionary is a victim still 
of the denominational system, which insists on dividing 
the forces at its command so as to cover as many areas 
as possible, in order to make as flattering a report of 
stations and converts as may be. If some of the mis- 
sion boards would concentrate their forces on a few 
well chosen locations, or even a single one, where ef- 
fective work could be done, the results would be better. 
The duplication of strength by competition between 
two or more missions in the same place, and the thin- 
ning out of missionary forces to the point of vanishing 
efficiency, merely to cover more ground, are evils which 
every trained missionary realizes, and against which he 
is likely to protest in vain. 

To adjust himself to these changing and difficult 
conditions is the task of the devoted servant of the 
church today. He does the best he can to cope with 
his problem. He fits himself as fully as possible before 
he goes out to his field, and then uses all the time avail- 
able on his furloughs to keep abreast of the progress 
made in his vocation. He tries to meet the skilled and 
efficient men of the non-Christian faiths on the common 
ground of understanding and good will. He endeavors 
to conserve all the constructive forces in the religious 
and social order around him. He makes the effort to 
serve the kingdom of God first, and his denominational 
interest later. He knows that the church of the future 
will not be a small imitation of the western churches, 
but that the spirit of God may be trusted to form for 
itself out of the people to whom he is ministering a 
church after its own order, but true to the Master. 

The men and women who in the midst of the diffi- 











Traffic Warning 


SAW the wreck a little after it happened: 
A car lay up-side-down beside the pavement ; 
The crowd stood by and gaped upon a drop 
Of blood—the sickening symbol of a death, 
A limp, white body quickly lifted, thrust 
Into an ambulance and hurried graveward. 


It came to me, then, with a sudden pang, 

That what is so appalling as this wreck, 

In war is but the usual run of things: 

There is no brooding on one drop of blood 
When the red streams flow darkly from the veins 
Of millions sprawling, ghastly, still forever. 


O you who hold the wheels that guide the nations, 
Drive carefully—for perilous is the highway! 
RICHARD WARNER Borst. 
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culties and hindrances they meet both from the native 
environment and from the limitations under which 
they labor, can go forward patiently and courageously, 
seeing little of visible result, are the true heroes of the 
faith. They are found on every mission field, and their 
friendship is an inspiration to those who grow impa- 
tient of slow progress, and wish to see instant results, 
Such results are not seen in the orient. And yet, thanks 
to the quiet and heroic labors of a great company of 
the faithful, the work of the world’s evangelization 
goes onward to its appointed consummation. 


Fog 
A Parable of Safed the Sage 


S I AND KETURAH were chasing the Sun around 

this old earth, we sailed past the Bay of Biscay. 
And our old Ford was honking its way through Fog, and 
warning tramp steamers out of our track all the way from 
Cape Finisterre to the shores of Sunny France. And the 
Foghorn tooted nearly all the night, and then some. 

Now I like the Ocean in most of its moods. I like it when 
it is Calm, and when it frowneth; when it smileth and 
when it getteth its back up. But I have no love of a Fog. 

And I thought as I lay in my Berth, listening to the 
Foghorn, and noticing that now and again the engine 
slowed up, and that sometimes there was an answering 
warning from another boat, how little use a Fog is in 
Navigation or in Discussion. 

For I know men who live and move and have their being 
in a state of Intellectual Fog. They reason not their course 
by chart and compass, nor yet by clear vision from head- 
land to headland, but they go ever by Dead Reckoning in 
Fog. 

Even so, I sat with a man on Deck, and he spake unto 
me of many things. And he had been to Colledge and had 
taken his Ph.D. abroad but he never had learned to think 
clearly. For he never began in his whole life, so far as! 
could judge, with a clear thought of what he wanted to 
say and finished it in the same sentence. For each time he 
would add, That is to say, or, By which I mean, or But if, 
or Although. 

And I spake unto Keturah and said, There is hope for 
a man who is in Error, that he will go straight forward 
in a course that he doth plainly see, and will behold where 
he goeth, and turn again; but what hope is there for him 
that wandereth in a Fog? 

And I said, There hath been much Bad Logick in all ages, 
and men have been taught in all generations to uphold the 
wrong by courses of Learned Argumentation, but while 
this is bad enough, it is better than that men should go forth 
into life, having received an Education, or what passeth 
for it, but Undisciplined Minds, so that they wander in 
Endless Fog, and no Foghorn to keep other Vessels out 
of their way. 

And Keturah said, Dost thou really think that Intellectual 
Uncertainty is worse than Moral Evil? 

And I said, Nay. But the ships that are sunk by Pirates 
are fewer in number than they that go down through 
Collision in Fog. 
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Character and Work 


By S. Parkes Cadman 


But if any man buildeth on the foundation gold, silver, costly 
stones, wood, hay, stubble; each man’s work shall be made mani- 
fest: for the day shall declare it, because it is revealed in fire. 
1 Corinthians 3:12, 13. 

EAL FOR THE FREE GRACE of God toward all 

believing men and women should not tempt us 
to overlook the fact that they determine the degree of 
their immortal blessedness. Nor is there occasion to 
doubt that the disparities of the present life will repro- 
duce themselves in the life beyond upon an incalculably 
vaster scale. To be sure, they will not arise hereafter 
in unequal opportunities or arbitrary privileges, yet 
every conceivable diversity created by specific grades of 
character will reappear in the future realm. There is a 
minimum of attainment below which no redeemed 
human destiny can fall; a diligence and fidelity for 
righteousness common to those who have laid hold on 
eternal life. From that basis as a starting point up- 
ward, man’s spiritual development has marked varia- 
tions. No arithmetic could express the number or the 
contrasting magnitudes of the starry spirits of Christ’s 
Paradise. There as here, they differ in their capacity 
for so noble and majestic an inheritance as that of the 
saints in light, as well as in the extent and excellence 


of their acquisitions. 


I, 


Since what men do reacts upon what they are, St. 
Paul’s doctrine that the felicities of heaven wait upon 
sacrificial self-forgetting toil is entirely just and reason- 
In brief, the Homeland in which the Everlasting 
Father presides is a democracy of opportunity and an 
aristocracy of character. It has one prevailing atmo- 
sphere of moralized affection, but those who enjoy its 
splendors range from spiritual infancy to measurable 
perfection. One personality is meager and barren of 
achievement; another is radiant and sceptered; its dis- 
tinction being the sequence both of salvation and of 
conspicuous service. As with the Lord, so with his 
disciples, the holy land determines the height of en- 
thronement. In the text, therefore, the apostle implies 
the serenity and satisfaction of the pure in heart who 
have added to the general aggregate of goodness. On 
the other hand, lukewarm or lazy Christians suffer the 
keen mortification due to consciously wasted life, and 
realize that they must now take up the discipline and 
the effort that long since should have been surpassed. 
In the context St. Paul reminds his readers of the doom 
that overtakes flagrant apostasy: “If any man de- 
stroyeth the temple of God, him shall God destroy.” 
Indeed, the entire passage is a wholesome treatment 
of the future in the light of past and present; yet one 
free from the illusions of finality. It indicates a heaven 
which the deserving ones can gladly anticipate, and a 
hell which, at least, is believable. For those who 
accept his conclusions, as I do, St. Paul shows that there 


able. 


can be no more red-handed betrayal of self or of others 
than to confront the mystery of the hereafter without 
an equipment of all possible godliness in character and 
deed. By the same token, there can be no severer dis- 
illusionment beyond death than to see one’s cher- 
ished projects disappear because they are not fit for 
preservation. The retroactive application of these stern 
yet magnanimous principles would reverse many of 
earth’s pet policies. Nevertheless, it is a consolation 
that though ignored here, those principles will be in- 
fallibly asserted in that great Assize where the last shall 
be first and the first shall be last. 


II. 


Emotional or imaginative rhapsodies upon the en- 
vironment of the blessed have some decided advan- 
tages. It is permissible that burdened and weary souls 
should be eased and stimulated by assurance that re- 
union with their loved ones will absorb the shock of 
death’s momentous transfer. But let us not lull our 
apprehensions of the inerrant judgment to come with 
unctuous melodies about “sweet fields arrayed in living 
green,” and a city so glorious that the richest symbol- 
isms of the orient falter at its description. To enter 
that celestial abode and there face those whom we have 
lost awhile as self confessed recreants; saved, yet 
though as by fire, is a meeting sufficiently painful to 
kill the sweetest bliss. The reproach is the more bitter 
when it is wilfully incurred. Contrary to the sentimen- 
talism which usually defeats clear and balanced think- 
ing, the blessed lot of those beyond is not specially 
reserved for those who have failed here. If such sorry 
creatures enter heaven at all, they do so as objects of 
the divine clemency. 

It is a culmination, not an anticlimax, to bring the 
issue down to the ground we tread, and link it with the 
circumstances we must wisely employ before they pass 
forever. What is irretrievable cannot be improved. Yet 
those who have been rescued from an earthquake or a 
fire are thankful for their deliverance and for life’s 
renewed openings. The foolish ones who are busy with 
the cap and bells; with the dance and the drink; with 
the making of money and its spending, do not appre- 
ciate the apostle’s sublime philosophy. In them his out- 
breaks of inspired meditation and prediction find no 
lodgment. But words and deeds like his, that cannot 
die, become the property of trained and eager souls 
who realize that God’s call is echoed by the text; that His 
overtures are specific, not promiscuous, conditioned, not 
unqualified. While there can be no predestination of 
human choice or action which cancels our freedom and 
responsibility, all human beings have their predeter- 
mined periods for character and work. The span of 
each individual existence is so arranged that the sum 
total of privilege to which it is entitled goes with it. 
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The highest Wisdom counts beforehand the tale of our 
years, and fixes the ebb and flow of their vital tides. 
The susceptibility and zest of youth, the strength and 
reticence of mature manhood, the mellowness of age; 
the heart’s awakening time, the educational season for 
the conscience, the reason and the will are as correctly 
calculated as the motions of the planetary system. We 
may damage or dismiss the gifts thus bestowed upon 
us in a natural sequence which is also supernatural. 
But we cannot recall these periods or their native im- 
pulses. We can only do as the farmer does—sow in the 
spring, reap in the autumn, and be as good husbandmen 
for the soul as he is of the soil. 

This fixed process, which is too rigid for the sluggard, 
ushers in the winter of his discontent without consult- 
ing his listless improvidence. Since infinitude of time is 
neither his nor ours, and what we are to become here- 
after we must begin to be here, the skilful spiritual 
artisan will be jealous of his working days. He will 
recall that sun dials and clocks were the harbingers of 
civilization: that no race rose to mastery till it had 
measured out the minutes as well as the hours. Man 
has not passed from stone to bronze, from iron to steel 
—and to its countless contrivances, without a jealous 
conservation of physical life’s duration, power and pur- 
poses. In like manner he who will successfully contend 
for honorable life beyond the grave must heed the 
pregnant saying of our Redeemer: “My Father worketh 
even until now, and I work.” 


Il. 


The selection of materials for eternity’s preparatory 
labor is next in order. Two classes are named in this 
first Corinthian letter: the rare and imperishable; the 
ordinary and corruptible. By his use of metaphors the 
Apostle points the plea for redemptive verities. Some 
doctrines, he tells us, tend to the purification and en- 
largement of character. Others leave it poorer than it 
was before: cheap, fickle, uncomely. Gold and silver 
are synonyms of wealth and ornamentation ; marble and 
porphyry of strength and endurance. Wood, hay and 
stubble are the shibboleths of weakness, worthlessness 
and impermanence. Without wishing to intrude irre- 
levant moralisings, would it not be considerate for those 
who place dogma above the realities it is intended to 
formulate, and a militant orthodoxy or heterodoxy 
above the charity without which all else in Christianity 
is nothing, to inquire if they have chosen the perishable 
or imperishable material for life’s upbuilding? It is 
needless to say that neither theological controversialists 
nor official teachers of the Church or guides of the 
State have any monopoly of the choice. With the 
spread of God’s Kingdom all its members inevitably 
are made communicative. They deal with the facts and 
the factors which generate various qualities of char- 
acter, and are obligated, not only to possess its highest 
elements, but to implant them in their fellows. 

Some ideals, theories, convictions are to humanity 
what the precious metals are to coinage, and marble 
and porphyry are to palaces. Other ideals, theories, 
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convictions are the exact opposite ; and comparable only 
to hay or stubble. It is a maxim often ignored by relj. 
gious people that the lasting substances are the hardest 
to operate. Granite and gold cannot be handled as ex. 
peditiously as wood, reeds, and plaster. So the primi. 
tive tribes, with no facilities for lasting construction, 
covered the open spaces of the jungle with their huts 
and shanties. These had serious drawbacks; one lick 
of flame, or a midnight foray by the foe, and they van. 
ished. It is excusable in the Kaffir that he should build 
as he must. It is inexcusable in the Christian that he 
should in any way divert the building of human char. 
acter from the beauty, truth and goodness which are in 
Christ Jesus. Nor is the warning superfluous. It is just 
as easy to inflate religious propaganda with windy no- 
tions, emotional outbreaks, false teachings about war 
and peace, and vain or contradictory ordinances as it 
was to grow Jonah’s gourd in a night that a worm may 
smite it down with the dawn. 


IV. 


Unless I am mistaken, the chronic perils of Christen- 
dom are twofold: the subjection of Christ’s spiritual 
dominion to merely prudential aims, and the leaning of 
institutional religion toward those casuistries which 
have defamed its history. Some popular presentations 
of the Faith bulk large to the eye. They are much 
praised, and reckoned impregnable defenses of Zion. 
Their pinnacles of apologetic and eloquence often excite 
the admiration of the thoughtless multitudes. They 
reflect the enchanted glance of the politic and the 
worldly wise on their radiant fronts. Yet the devout 
mind goes back to the lakeside in Galilee and heeds 
once more the Voice that set all issues in a wholesome 
context, saying: “Everyone therefore that heareth these 
words of mine, and doeth them, shall be likened unto a 
wise man, who built his house upon the rock: and the 
rain descended, and the floods came, and the winds 
blew, and beat upon that house; and it fell not: for it 
was founded upon the rock. And everyone that heareth 
these words of mine, and doeth them not, shall be 
likened unto a foolish man, who built his house upon 
the sand: and the rain descended, and the floods came, 
and the winds blew, and smote upon that house; and it 
fell: and great was the fall thereof.” 

The Temple not made with hands was decreed in 
this constitutional law of the process of character build- 
ing. Its edifice does not arise, as a rule, in response to 
the great and learned of the world. Its unblemished 
strength, its stones of living souls, redeemed and pre 
cious, its fidelity, proof against the lures of sensuous 
delight or profit, have been contributed by saints and 
heroes who counted earth’s rewards and emoluments 4s 
less than refuse for the sake of the pattern in the Mount. 
The judgment fires consumed their dross, but left the 
pure metal in them well refined. They cemented with 
their blood the fortresses which shelter religion, law, 
justice, elevating literatures, science which is ethically 
applied, and the philosophies that simplify thinking. 
They wrestled for the truth which has not always been 
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acceptable to professional religionists. Like Jacob at 
the brook Jabbok, they were often lamed in the con- 
flict, and like him, they emerged from it princes of 
God’s Israel. He is very merciful to us in that He 
allows us to witness from time to time to the testing 
out of the values of character and work. The latter 
enables us to judge the former, and we can have, if we 
will, a conscientious insight into the prolonged welfare 
or disaster connected with both. Quite recently a con- 
flagration raged in Europe which nearly destroyed its 
civilization. By the glare it spread around the globe 
the densest could discern the cunning shams, the painted 
frauds, the decorated lies, the pompous pretexts, the 
honor rooted in dishonor, which were the combustibles 
of that holocaust. By the Everlasting Mercy, Faith, 
Hope and Charity withstood the fierce blastings of the 
crisis, or we had been as those that go down into the 
pit. Yet no sooner had wounded nations crawled from 
under the smoking ruins than their fatuous leaders 
resumed the piling up of wood, hay, stubble. The 
former cities of Japan, where houses are chiefly paper 
and bamboo, were rebuilt every four years, and no in- 
surance company would assume risks on them. They 
afford us a parable of much present internationalism. 
What risks does it not assume? It warns us to choose 
well the material used, for the choice is endless. Have 
regard for quality, not quantity ; for the toll your think- 
ing and your doing take from your dedicated being, for 
the patience which ensues in that scarcest of virtues 
—fortitude. 
V. 

To choose thus, however, conscience must first be 
standardized by Christ’s rule, and scope and freedom 
given it to sanitate every evangelical doctrine. “Had 
it power,” protested Bishop Butler, “as it has authority, 
it would indeed govern the world.” No work survives 
unless done from the motives which a truly christian- 
ized conscience originates. Those who build ambitions 
to occupy the spacious areas, or to fill up the fields of 
vision, or from pride’s promptings rather than for God's 
glory in human betterment, are left stripped and beg- 
gared at the last. They should demolish their monu- 
ments of selfishness and arrogance, while their day of 
grace endures. For as men’s spiritual evolution ad- 
vances they will be as much ashamed of these destruc- 
tive aims as they now are of petty pilferings or of de- 
testable enormities. How much otherwise splendid 
work is vitiated by the poison of egotism! And how 
lenient preachers are toward that poison! By it the 
angels fell, yet knowing this, some pulpit angels still 
take the plunge. Public servants, well-nigh indispen- 
sable as we see them, are infected with its virus. Would 
this or that renowned ecclesiastic, orator, reformer or 
philanthropist care to have the secrets of his or her 
heart unveiled? If they do not, is it because they bring 
into the unseen Temple we all help to erect the lust for 
prominence which devours its spiritual resources? Sin- 
ners against themselves, injuring their own souls: they 
also sin against the general enterprise by placing the 
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hay and stubble of mixed motives in walls and niches 
meant for the precious stones of pure and undivided 
incentive. Alas! we all have to fight mixed motives, 
which are truly the most illusive foes. These microbes 
of immorality swarm in us like summer flies, uninvited, 
but they cannot become a part of us, nor discredit our 
efforts, unless we deliberately adopt them. So long as 
we resist them, searching them out with the candle of 
the Lord, and resenting their suggestions, we practice 
the victorious religion which our Lord made his own in 
the wilderness of The Temptation. 

No greater help is rendered men and women by the 
Spirit of the Living God than to so animate and instruct 
their consciences as to inspire them with a blameless 
rectitude toward life and duty. Christian or Hebrew, it 
is your sense of the holiness of God, and of the well 
being of man that makes you a master builder of Hu- 
manity’s House of Eternal Refuge. The core of this 
sensibility is always experimental. What is the grand 
reality which transforms and hallows even the iniqui- 
tous, and adds enduring value to that House? It is the 
character-creating power of a conscience fed by the 
truths verified in personal and profound experiences. 
No man, however faultless his logic and admirable his 
address, has the right to announce as authoritative any 
doctrine that has not lived, breathed and raced through- 
out his own spiritual history. I do not assert that every 
religious speculation is negligible. The intellect has its 
insurgent questions to which at least tentative replies 
must be given. But the verities by which men are made 
firm as granite, pure as marble, refined as gold, chaste 
as silver, fervent as porphyry, are part and parcel of 
our inmost selves. Their regenerative force is symbol- 
ized by these material substances. It is useless for us 
to attempt to make others better than we are ourselves 
or to lead them beyond our own attainments into the 
power of the world to come. If what goes forth from 
us is to translate those who hear us into the realm of 
divine love, compassion, pity, and surrender to the 
supreme Will, we must first be of that realm, and 
sharers of these graces. The East has an ancient legend 
that crystals were once living things and propagated 
each other. The legend is consistent with the virtues 
and the vices symbolized in the text. We produce 
after our kind either stuff for the burning or costly 
stones for the Temple, and “the day” shall declare 
which; revealing it by an ordeal that can neither be 
eluded nor minified. 












































Vi. 


Redemption of time, sagacious selection of material, 
painstaking labor from unmixed motives in its shaping 
and use, the cultivation of a conscience void of offence 
before God and man, an experimental realization of the 
truths we communicate—who is sufficient for these 
things? They are not of our own origination. The 
qualities the text advocates proceed from the creative 
Spirit alone. The quarries of earth do not yield them. 
They come from the heart of Fatherly benevolence 
which beats at the center of all being, and everywhere 
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broods over its chaos. The living God who sent his 
Son into the world still imparts to it the secret of man’s 
spiritual transmutation. For our wood He gives us 
iron; for our iron, brass; for our brass, gold and pre- 
cious stones. This is the divine alchemy which explains 
the church, the Bible, the Over-World and its ringing 
challenge of the under-world. 


RELIGIOUS CRUSADES 


I am convinced that we yearn to put nobler material 
into our work. Our purpose is to be, and to help others 
to become more uniformly lovely of temper, more val- 
iant in devotion to life; to see ministers and laymen 
alike enrapt in mystic spiritual passion, and not spas- 
modically touched by it. Then let us believe that these 
wonders can be wrought in us, and greet with expect- 
ant faith the larger advent of the indwelling Christ. 
Some of us are so engrossed in religious crusades that 
we hazard our religion. We have scarcely time to 
pray. We lift our towering Babels skyward, but be- 
cause they have not been submitted to the control of 
the God of right and justice, what are they but pre- 
tentious fuel? Our work must have in it the reproduc- 
tive faith which Jesus sought while in the flesh with 
painful solicitude if we are to see that work glorified in 
the eternity at our thresholds. It must not halt at 
reform, philanthropy, a social evangel or any other mile- 
stone on the road to its divine appraisal. It must stop 
short at nothing until it seizes men and women by 
means of resistless grace into salvation. These asser- 
tions are illustrated by the example of an eminent serv- 


W'« SERVED TOGETHER in a southern city. He 
was rabbi of what was popularly known as the 
“old synagogue,” a forbidding structure of red brick dedi- 
cated to the maintenance of orthodox Jewish traditions. 
My church was small, and on the outskirts of town. We 
were of an age, and had both studied in New York city. 
A municipal Thanksgiving service where I spoke and he 
gave the benediction initiated an acquaintance which soon 
ripened into friendship. 

The rabbi had left Russia for political reasons. His name 
was found in the note-book of a revolutionary agitator, 
which made it necessary for him to flee the country. 
Dressed as a girl and seated in the back of a covered 
wagon he had been hurried across the border into Germany. 
Arriving in New York, he made his way through the Col- 
lege of the City of New York and the Jewish Theological 
seminary in a surprisingly short space of time. He claimed 
to be thoroughly Americanized, clinching the matter with 
the statement, “When I talk in my sleep I talk English.” 

From the old country he brought an intense loyalty to 
the Jewish law. Scrupulously did he observe the sabbath 
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ant of God, the late Cardinal Manning. He was a man 
of simple piety, though astute in tendency, and more 
distinguished for his philanthropic than for his evan. 
gelistic gifts. When he died, a well known exper 
stated that notwithstanding the Cardinal’s unrelaxing 
efforts to promote the welfare of the industrial groups, 
it was questionable if he had ever won a single convert 
to Christianity from their constituencies. The one thing 
needful was lacking; learning, eloquence, gravity, states. 
manship, humanitarism and an accurate knowledge of 
men and events were his. He was also a prince of the 
Church; and Newman declared that Manning was Bri- 
tain’s foremost preacher. But in building the Temple 
with spiritual stones he was outranked by many a 
humble pastor in rural circuits. 

Let us not attempt any reconciliation with a human- 
ity we do not first strive to reconcile to God, nor fail to 
satisfy our nation’s deepest need, and to cleanse by 
prayer and fasting the mighty heart of its democracy. 
Our main mission is to herald God’s love and holiness in 
Christ for the redemption of our own age from its 
private and public sins, and unto eternal life. This mis- 
sion should be the staple of our thinking and the burden 
of our speech. Whatever it involves should be ex- 
pounded in faith, in reason, and for its designed ends. 
If the objection is raised against such a ministry that 
its projects are fanciful, fall back, as did St. Paul, upon 
your soul’s felt communion with Christ. You have not 
chosen Him; he has chosen you, and appointed you to bk 
fellow workers with God whose toil shall endure, and whose 
joy shall be full in the day of final judgment. 


from sun-down Friday to sun-down Saturday. At great 
inconvenience did he keep the dietetic law. When traveling 
this meant subsisting on bread and milk. Being unmarried, 
finding a place where they provided food which was both 
kosher and appetizing was not an easy matter. In other 
things he was quite modern. His recent liberation from 
Russia made him blind to such small matters as racial 
discriminations. To America he gave unstinted devotion. 


KEEPING THE SABBATH 


Our contacts were various. Keeping the sabbath by 
staying indoors on Saturday afternoon was a boresom 
business for the rabbi, and I considered it a true Christian 
service to help him pass the time. As his sabbath was ove! 
at sundown on Saturday and mine did not begin until mid- 
night, it was quite proper for the minister and the rabbi 
to go to a show together on Saturday night. 

The war stirred his enthusiasm greatly. When thrift 
stamps were first introduced we canvassed opposite sides 
of the same street explaining their significance to the people 
At war work dinners we would sit together. I would & 
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plore the various dishes for him to see if they were such 
as an orthodox rabbi could eat with a clear conscience. With 
the meat course, which was impossible from his point of 
view, I would save him embarrassment by trading my clean 
plate for his full one. From my point of view that was a 
very fine arrangement in those Hooverizing days. 

On Christmas eve he paid us a mysterious visit. For once 
he was nervous and ill at ease. When he rose to go we 
called his attention to a parcel which he seemed to have 
forgotten. Quite flustered, he answered, “That’s a Christ- 
mas present.” Playing Santa Claus was a new role in his 
rabbinic experience. 

When we left for another city he was at the station with 
a box of candy to see us off. Then followed a few letters. 
Once he was quite worried lest we should both die with- 
out achieving fame. Then came the news that he had found 
a girl who by birth and training was fitted to be “Mrs. 
Rabbi” and whom he wanted to marry. He described her 
as growing up “in New Jersey amid the mosquitoes like a 
rose between the thorns.” She has since proved to be a 
most unhebraistic sort of a person with brown hair, a dash 
of Hibernian wit, and very much a mind of her own. She 
suggests almost anything except the conventional mother in 
Israel. 


IN BUSINESS 


After the rabbi’s marriage came two years of silence. 
Some disappointment with his work in the south, his wife’s 
desire to be near New York, and a tempting offer from 
his brother carried him out of the ministry and into the 
manufacture of women’s dresses. For a year he prospered, 
and then came disaster. When the rabbi and his brother 
had laid in a heavy stock of georgette dresses, the fickle 
feminine taste swung to ginghams. He showed me a whole 
loft full of georgette dresses. “The longer we keep them, 
the less they are worth,” he explained, “We're going to 
sell them quick for something.” That Christmas my wife 
received the silk for a dress as a souvenir of his venture in 
the clothing field. By the next summer he had left his 
brother, offering the succinct statement that from the point 
of view of a rabbi “business is hell.” After a few months 
spent in raising money for the Jewish Theological seminary 
he found a synagogue, where he is now building a Jewish 
centre which will cost a quarter of a million dollars. Only 
a fifth of that sum is in hand, and he is somewhat worried 
as to where the rest will come from, but I have great con- 
fidence in his ability to handle any financial problem. 

The rabbi and I have had many frank discussions. When 
I was troubled lest my parish be engulfed by a Jewish 
deluge, he comforted me with the assurance that if the Jews 
were coming in the price of real estate was going up. He 
claims that no Jew ever had the nerve to make as much 
money as John D. Rockefeller or Henry Ford. 

Our two favorite forms of fellowship are eating together 
and going to the theatre. I can affirm that I have enjoyed 
many good kosher meals with him, my only complaint being 
that he cannot come and eat with me. On one occasion | 
even partook with him of the sacramental wine which is 
blessed as a part of the preparation for the sabbath. As for 
shows, the rabbi has a secret ambition to be a dramatist, 
and is always trying to figure out how a show is put to- 
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gether and what makes it go, which adds greatly to my 
enjoyment of the occasion. 

Many things have I learned from my friend, the rabbi. 

The spirit of Saul of Tarsus still lives in Israel. The 
rabbi is marked by the same restless eagerness which dis- 
tinguished the apostle to the gentiles. Listening to Billy 
Sunday he bemoaned the fact that there was no Billy Satur- 
day to quicken the religious life of the Jews. Zionism is 
the one phase of Jewish life which affords an adequate 
outlet for his enthusiasm. In the intensity of his nature the 
rabbi well illustrates the genius of his race. 


LOOSE ORGANIZATION 


The rabbi in Israel faces no easy task. He is well financed, 
and faces large congregations on the “high holidays,” but 
week in and week out his is a lonely, soul-searing job. There 
is no co-operation between synagogues, and little fellowship 
between rabbis. The close organization of the Jew exists 
solely in the imagination of certain rattle-brained gentiles. If 
anything, Jews have even less loyalty one to another than do 
Christians. The prosperity of the American Jew has had 
a blighting effect upon his spiritual life. His relation to the 
synagogue is all too often merely financial. The rabbis, in 
their efforts to quicken the spiritual life of their people 
suffer from certain difficulties. The Jewish pulpit lacks the 
personal note which is the strength of Christian preaching. 
The rabbi is all too often a lecturer on religion rather than 
an evangelist with a gospel. The pastoral office has not 
been developed in the synagogue. The calling of the rabbi 
is on a social rather than a religious basis. This means that 
he must take his wife with him, and that religious matters 
are not a normal part of the conversation. The task of the 
rabbi is harder than that of the Christian minister. 

My friend, the rabbi, reports that the synagogues are 
looking up, and that the Jews are taking an increasing 
interest in the faith of their fathers. Most of the credit for 
this situation he assigns to Henry Ford, a little he thinks is 
due to the klan, while he suspects that some small part may 
be the outcome of the labors of the rabbis. 

Both the rabbi and I have profited from our friendship. 
If the minister and the rabbi were better acquainted it 
would help the Jew to be a better Jew and the Christian to 
be a better Christian. 


“Having Eyes, See Ye Not?” 


WONDER why God made the trees to bend, 
Never unmoving, rhythmic with the wind. 
Men’s pillars, rigid rock laid end on end, 
Are still and dead. But glad trees and their kind, 
From quivering aspen leaf to tallest pine, 
Are breathing deeply, breath on breath with God. 


What fools we are! In doubt we beg a sign, 
When all about us, even in the clod 
Of earth beneath our feet, God’s bared heart throbs. 
The whole world’s holy ground, but we tramp past 
With booted feet, scornful and scoffing mobs 
Of clay, blindly rejecting to the last. 
God moves upon the surface of the deep, 
And man but stirs a moment in his sleep. 

Norma HENDRICKS, 








British Table Talk 


London, July 17, 1925. 
HERE IS A CURIOUS LACK of seriousness in the treat- 
ment given in certain quarters to the trial in Tennessee. 
Many who write lightly upon it have very little understanding 
They fail 
moreover to do justice to the men who are fighting against 


of the religious situation, of which it is one phase. 


There are writers 
keen-sighted enough to know that they are not dealing 
with a piece of light relief; but for the most part in 


what seems the liberty of science. 
Dayton 


these islands Dayton has become a place such as one might 


light upon in a comic film 
! 


This is deplorable, from whatever 


side it is considered. 
Professor J. Arthur Thomson writes in his sweetly reason- 
able fashion to say that there is no reason why a belief in 


evolution should conflict with a Christian faith; he reproves the 
church for its slowness to receive the “gospel according to 
On the Professor Reinheimer, after a 


study of evolution agrees that evolution in general 


Darwin.’ other hand, 
life long 
is not anti-Christian, but asserts that evolution according to 
Darwin cannot be accepted by a religious man, whether his 
religion be 


Christian or Moslem or Buddhist. Dr. Reinheimer, 


that is to say, is himself an evolutionist but not a Darwinian. 
Controversy among scientists in this country is chiefly con- 
cerned with the definition of evolution which in some form or 


other is generally accepted. 


Doing Justice 
to Tennessee 

One American visitor has done great service in pointing out 
Our 
example do not grasp the fact that in the public schools of 


certain facts which are not familiar here. people for 


America there is no provision made for the instruction of chil- 


dren in religious knowledge, and therefore sufficient weight 
is not given here to the contention that teachers of science 
break their compact by making their science carry with it a 


certain interpretation of religion. 
that has been done, we do not know, or even whether 
it is done at all; but 


How far 
it is well that the case of the states which 
the teaching of evolution should be 
find that 


liberty of scholars to follow the truth and 


have passed laws against 
made 


known. I cannot 
the fettering of the 


any would sympathize with 
to test hypotheses, but there would be many who would strongly 
resent for example the exposition to children and young people 
in the name of science of the religious or anti-religious views 
of Mr 


have been formed as the resultant of many forces, some scien- 


Sertrand Russell, or Dr. Ray Lankester. These may 


tific, others not Freud, for example, is a great student of 


psychology; he is also in his views upon religious truth a 


follower of Drews, who does not believe in the historical 
character of Jesus. If Freud teaches that there was no his- 
torical Jesus it does not mean that he owes this to his science, 
but rather that he is introducing under the name of science 
what is really the product of bad history Science, so our 
people are saying, should be entirely free, scientists should be 
allowed to write all that they count to be true; and all the 


deductions which they make; but when they are engaged to 
teach pure science to youthful students they should not wander 
their 


Irom province 


* > 


Wesleyan Methodists and the 
Reunion of Methodism 

The Methodist 
slowly. It is twelve 


cause of reunion moves, but moves very 
Sir R. W. Perks recalled to the 


Wesleyan Methodist conference, since he first brought forward 


years, 


a resolution in favour of it; and still there is a party eager 
to refer the whole matter for future consideration. At the set 
debate in the conference the amendment which urged delay was 
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lost by 395 votes to 148; and by 397 votes to 126, the cop. 
ference resolved: 

“In view of the wide acceptance of the proposals for Metho. 
dist union, to declare in favour of the union of the thre 
Methodist churches, provided that substantial agreement cap 
be secured as to the measures to be adopted for effecting union,” 

Among the leaders of the opposition were the ex-president 
the Rev. Amos Burnet, and the Rev. J. E. Rattenbury; on th 
side of the resolution were Dr. Scott Lidgett and Mr. Rung. 
man. If the matter goes forward to the next step, an enabling 
act will be brought before parliament. In it the provision wil] 
be made that 75 per cent of the three conferences must agre 
before the union takes place. There does not appear to bh 
As one outside Methodism reads 
the account of the debate, there is the suspicion that the real 
grounds of difference are not laid bare. At the heart of the 
whole matter is a difference upon the calling and status of the 
minister in the church. The Wesleyans hold one view; the 
Primitives and United Methodists upon certain phases of a 
minister's duty hold another. In other words, so the opponents 
of union claim, the name of “minister” in a Wesleyan Methodist 
church has other associations than those which it has in the 
other bodies. One significant fact is to be noted. Among the 
Wesleyan Methodists only a minister can administer the holy 
communion; this is not the case among the other Methodists. 
Quite naturally those who stand for the “high” view of the 
holy ministry look rather to restored union with the church 
of England, than to the fellowship with other free churchmen 


much risk of rash measures. 


* * * 
From a 


Recent Book 

“A poet, we say, exists as a poet by expressing his experience 
But whether this be an experience of every-day matter of fact, 
or a purely visionary experience as strange and lofty as Dante's, 
one thing is certain; the experience itself will be incommuni- 
cable. The skill of the poet is to make out of language, and 
the effects of language, a reliable symbol of his experiences; and 
the symbol is 
imagery 


the provocations of its 
and allusions through our 
minds in such a way that they finally collect themselves into 
an imaginary experience exactly corresponding to the original 
experience in the poet’s mind.” This is a quotation from “The 
Great Poetry” by Lascelles Abercrombie, a book of 
peculiarly fine criticism. He is writing in the passage qucted 
concerning the experience of the poet. How far does it bear 
upon the problem of inspiration, and of the Written Word! 


understood, when 


reverberate in emotions 


Idea of 


* * 


The Mining Deadlock, 
and China 


The government enquiry into the coal dispute begins to-day 
The miners have definitely refused to meet the owners unless 
they forego their original proposals. The owners say that this 
means that they must go into a conference with their hands 
tied. Meanwhile the most important export-trade of ours is in 
peril. If a stoppage takes place, it will have serious effects 
upon our crippled trade. It is to be hoped that even now either 
through the offices of the government, or in some other way, 
the different parties in the coal trade may be brought together. 
The miners talk of international action; but though there are 
keen and powerful men in all lands, eager to think internation- 
ally, the coolest minds in the labor movement know that the 
rank and file of the workers are no more international in theif 
outlook than their fellows. I should imagine that the statesmen 
of the labor movement are not building much upon international 
action. 

From China there come tidings which are more reassuring. 
But still there is an irritating supply of rumors, which do their 
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work upon the minds of the readers, and are then dropped. 
Dr. Balme has issued through the missionary societies a pam- 
phlet “What is Happening in China.” Dr. Balme is the presi- 
dent of the Shantung Christian university, and his sane and 
timely counsels should be known everywhere. Four things he 
says must be borne in mind: 

“(1) China is an independent Nation. 

“(2) China does not possess to-day the liberty of a fully 
autonomous nation. China must be treated on a basis of abso- 
fute equality, till then rational discussion is always in danger 
of being submerged in a tumult of feeling. 

“(3) In our missionary activities our great concern is not 
to impose something alien, but to offer to China the free gift 
of Christian service. 

“(4) We must lend encouragement to every enterprise which 
has for its object the self development of the Chinese people.” 

But the end of the pamphlet is too good not to be given in 
full: 

“It is characteristic of the missionary movement, as has often 
been remarked, that it only succeeds when it puts itself out of 
business; but timidity, conservatism and an exaggerated sense 
of our trusteeship too often hinder our progress towards this 
goal. Let us take our courage in our hands and go forward 
in a supreme act of faith in the controlling power of the divine 
spirit. It will demand patience and humility and the grace 
that is content to watch the mistakes of others with genuine 
sympathy and confidence. But our experience of God, and the 
remembrance of all he has accomplished through devoted 
members of the Chinese church, should serve to calm all fears 
and allay every apprehension. It is not for nothing that China 
has been preserved through forty long centuries of history and 
remains to-day the most populous nation on earth. God has 
assuredly a unique place for her to fill in the world. Let us 
then strengthen the hands of those who are striving to ‘build 
Jerusalem’ out of these chaotic conditions in China.” 

. > * 
Dr. Wishart on 
Prohibition 

At St. Martin’s this morning I heard Dr. Wishart deliver an 
eloquent address upon the latest news about prohibition. He 
made a strong appeal to British people to show the fair-play, 
which he said, had always been shown in time or crisis. He 
drew a parallel between the struggle against slavery and the 
present struggle against the saloon. In the former struggle 
though the workers in Lancashire and Yorkshire had everything 
to gain from a Southern victory, they took the side of the 
North because they realized that the idealism of America was 
fighting a deadly foe. Now if Great Britain is unable to take 
the side of those who fight the saloon, it will not seek to stab 
them in the back. Dr. Wishart dealt with the charges made 
against the practice of prohibition; he admitted that both the 
opponents of prohibition and its friends had found that some 
of their prophecies had not come true; but in the main he 
declared that prohibition had been the splendid experiment of 
a people in giving expression to its ideals; and it would not 
be abandoned. The Bishop of Willesden presided; he is a 
veteran worker in the cause of temperance; 52 years have passed 
since he signed the pledge, being at the time, unless my memory 
fails me, a curate to Canon Wilberforce. There was a large 
company present at St. Martin’s; unless my powers of observa- 
tion fail me, many were Americans. I heard excellent accounts 
of the addresses by Dr. Boynton and Dr. Hough and the others, 
but unhappily I was hindered from hearing them. 

And So a 
Forth 


Lord Darling has attacked fiercely the license taken by cer- 
tain forms of the press in their report of law-cases, especially 
of divorce cases; he brought forward a bill in the house of 
lords to limit their action. In the course of his remarks he 
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said that certain noble lords were proprietors of some of the 
papers, which were the worst offenders; and he challenged them 
to defend their action. I do not observe that any of them 
accepted the challenge. They will, no doubt, put up writers 
to attack Lord Darling in the Sunday press, but they did not 
rise in their places; they know better. .. The bill to make 
summer time statutory comes up for debate this week; the 
opposition comes from the farmers, whose operations are af- 
fected by the change of hours. The question is one chiefly of 
the dates when the change should be made in the spring and 
in the autumn. Probably there will be a compromise. . . Sun- 
day school statistics are causing much heart-searching. On 
the one hand it is claimed that the number of children in the 
day-schools has fallen off during the same time; on the other, 
that the neglect of Sunday by parents is interfering with the 
attendance of their children. The Congregational schools show 
a welcome and marked increase in the number of teachers. 


EpWARD SHILLITO. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


From China Inland 


Editor Tre Curistian CENTURY: 

SIR: My copy of your excellent paper for April 30, 1925, 
reached me four days ago. This will explain the seeming tardi- 
ness of this letter. As usual, I read the paper from cover to 
In doing so, I came upon the article by Dr. Frank 
Footstool,” which I 


cover. 
Rawlinson on “Missionaries at Caesar's 
was keenly interested in. Dr. Rawlinson is a past-master in 
the use of the rhetorical question and shows his mastery in this 
particular instance. I humbly suggest, however, that if he had 
asked fewer questions and answered those he did ask, we folk 
in the hinterland of China would have received more guidance 
on this very important topic. However, as Dr. Rawlinson likes 
to ask questions, he will enjoy having some put to him by his 
readers. If | am not 
mistaken, the greater share of Dr. Rawlinson’s life as a mis- 
sionary in China has been passed in the International Settle- 
ment at Shanghai. This being the case, he has had some ad- 
vantages which are denied those of us who live west of the 
Yangtze Gorges. 

May I ask Dr. Rawlinson what a foreigner should do who 
is seeking justice in an inland city of China today? Should 
he appeal to the local magistrate? Or should he write to his 
Would it be worth while seeking justice from the 
Or would one be better employed in 
These are the 
Rawlinson has ever 


So I want to propound one or two. 


consul? 
provincial Governor? 
writing to the national government at Peking? 
three seats of justice in China. If Dr. 
attempted to secure justice at any of them, it would be ex- 
tremely interesting to have his experience related for the benefit 
of your readers. Treaties are made between governments. But 
where is the government in China today? Not in the district 
magistrate’s yamen; for he is the creature of some military 
official. Moreover in nine cases out of ten he does not know 
the law. Nor can one look for justice at the provincial yamen; 
for those offices are, in almost every case, occupied by militarists 
who depend on force for the accomplishment of their aims. 
They are unreliable as judges because of their trade. It is no 
secret that the government in Peking has little or no power a 
hundred miles away from that city. 

Where then is the foreigner to look for justice? And if he 
is tried by Chinese judges and sentenced to prison, to what 
kind of a jail is he sent? Will Dr. Rawlinson come out our way 
and see what kinds of dens of filth and disease pass under the 
name of prison, and then will he decide that in order to gain 
the goodwill of the Chinese one should rot in such holes? 

The fact is that China is not. ready to administer justice to 
her own people and they daily groan under a heavy load of 
injustice. Few of her judges are sufficiently trained for their 
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tasks. Her courts are still burdened with underlings who re- 
quire bribes before the case can even get to the judge. In 
inland China a great number of the judges are men who have 
gotten their positions by favoritism or bribery. They do not 
know the law; neither do they understand it. They are in 
the hands of their secretaries and yamen underlings. Only 
a few of the prisons in this country are even decent. Of course 
the tourist can find model prisons; but we are not tourists, nor 
citizens of the International Settlement at Shanghai. 

China needs to bring herself to the place where she can 
guarantee even-handed justice administered by well trained 
judges who know neither fear nor favor. She needs to clean 
out the pest houses which pass as prisons and build something 
where a prisoner can be safe from disease and bribery while 
he serves his sentence. There is wrong being done to China 
by nations of the west; but don’t let us do another wrong to 
her by giving her responsibilities which in her present stage 
of development she cannot carry. 


Chengtu, China. J. Tayvor. 


Christmas is Coming! 


Editor Tue Curistrian CenturRY: 

SIR: James Bryce once said to Dr. Jowett that he never 
knew a country to grapple with big problems with such energy 
and devotion as did the United States. Heartening and refresh- 
ing is your recent announcement that “Peace Advocates Reach 
Basis of Unity.” The accompanying synthesis of common con- 
victions should become the rallying-center for all peace-lovers 
and peace-makers of our country. 

This unifying proposal seems a distinctly dignified, construc- 
tive, effective American proposal. How fitting it would be for 
the several peace-loving organizations, of which these twenty- 
al signitories are members, to project this unified 
the minds and hearts of our citizens. Such 
sowing would insure an abundant harvest of popular support, 
the magnitude and enthusiastic spirit of which would reenforce 
the senate’s probable decision of acceptance of such a proposal 
as this next 

Honor and gratitude to these twenty-six sturdy champions 
of Christian in the great cause of world-peace could 
find unity of greater than diversity of opinions. It 
will be indeed if this year our Christmas sermons 
can bring “good tidings of peace.” 


Mass 5, 


SIX person 


proy sal before 


December. 


faith, who 
purpose 
thrilling 


Dorchester, R. CHENEY. 


The High Price of Amateurs 


Editor Trt 
SIR: I Garrison’s book reviews, but 
after reading “Amateur Discoverers of Religion” I just must 
tell you about it. The title is pat, and tells a story in itself. 
The final Bruce Barton is worth the price of 
admission. Rupert Hughes tried his hand in a single magazine 
October, 1924) and did a worse job 
No doubt we need the amateurs. The pro- 
a device of the devil—but 
look what a price we pay for our amateurs! 
Cleveland. O. 


Curistian Century: 
read and enjoy Dr. 
entence on 


article 
than 


(Cosmopolitan, 
anybody. 
fessional 


ecclesiastic is too often 


I. J. Camm. 


Liberal Intolerance 


Editor Tue Curistian Century: 

SIR: The threat of Dean Henry H. Rusby against colleges 
in states which prohibit the teaching of the “theory” of evolu- 
tion, is another mark of the shallowness and conceit of certain 
educators. This threat is for the large 
universities to refuse to accept credits or recognize degrees from 
such states. 

The episode of Scott Nearing and the Liberal club of Clark 
university, as well as the experiences of liberal economists and 


modern “progressive” 


colleges in 
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political theorists in several other reactionary northern instity. 
tions, are not easily forgotten. Would Columbia be willing t 
have radical economic and political theories taught? Yes, is 
the reply in pretense. But these theories are not taught by 
men committed to them, as is the evolutionary theory, by 
rather by men prejudiced against them and who can guari 
against their acceptance by the students! Can such institutions 
consider themselves qualified to claim scientific and unbiase; 
training in these particular fields? According to this same lin 
of thought, if the United States were genuinely interested ip 
scientific political and economic investigation, why did it not 
aid, rather than hinder the Russian soviet experiment? 

If it is legal for private detective agencies to violate the 
sacredness of academic freedom regarding social theory, and 
for the law in northern states to interfere, why howl and refusg 
to recognize degrees from southern institutions just because 
the law interferes in some other field of thought? The breaking 
up of a Russian class in mathematics and the liberal use of 
police clubs over the heads of foreign students indicate how 
liberally the northern states act in their program of the Amer. 
icanization and education of foreigners, as well as their “ardeat 
love” for “unfettered investigation of truth!” Think of th 
eastern university that is so liberal that it will not permit 
copy of the Nation or New Republic to appear in its library! 
Think of the liberal religionist, who while ridiculing the faith 
of William J. Bryan, fears Bryan because of his radical political 
inclinations! Money seems to speak in both instances! 

There is something radically wrong with our much boasted 
of system of modern education. If the episode in Tennessee 
awakens the nation to the real situation and produces a general 
clean-up, it will aid genuine progress. 

Springfield, Mass. Freperick J. Gretow, Jr. 


Concerning Mr. Clement Wood 


Editor Tae Curistran CENTURY: 


SIR: In the issue of The Christian Century for July 2, on 
page 863, occurs a rather laudatory article concerning a pub- 
lication by Clement Wood. Is this not the same Clement Wood 
who some time ago published an article in the New Republic 
practically advocating sexual promiscuity, which article you 
criticised in a scathing editorial? Your reviewer says, in ret- 
erence to Wood: 

“I do not know of any more competent critic of present 
day poetry, or any who commands a more crisp and sparkling 
style.” 

This confession of your reviewer is moderately interesting; 
but why is he content to endure such rigid and self-imposed 
limitation? He wouldn’t have to adventure very far before 
revising his present ideas of relative competency. 

The Christian Century is such a splendid periodical that |, 
for one, dislike to see any of its pages given up to the lauds 
tion of anyone holding ideas concerning woman such as thos 
held by Clement Wood. And I dislike having such an ind 
vidual lauded as a critic of poetry, especially when the stuf 
he publishes comes mighty close to the material your reviewe 
defines as “raucous and cacophanous maudlinity.” Yours putt 
tanically, 

Decatur, Ga. A. D. Buss. 

[This is doubtless the same Clement Wood, though the article 
to which our correspondent refers had slipped from the rf 
viewer's memory for the moment. He has no word to say # 
defense of Mr. Wood’s views on sex; nor is he at present & 
pressing any opinion of his poetry. The criticized review a 
serted only (a) that Mr. Wood is as competent a critic 
contemporary poetry as any known to the writer, and (b) that 
he has a good prose style. These are, of course, matters of 
opinion. The reviewer acknowledges that his knowledge ha 
limits and that his judgments are not infallible. So he simply 
gives his opinion and signs his name to it. What could be 
fairer? Until further enlightened—as he would gladly be— 
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adheres to the opinion that Clement Wood’s “Poets of Amer- 
ica” is as good a book as he knows on that subject. Since this 
information is given for the benefit of the reader and not as 
a favor to the author, he sees no reason for withholding it to 
punish the author for writing foolish things on other matters 
which lie outside of his field of special competency—W. E. G., 
Literary Editor.] 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


Lesson for August 16. Gal. 5:13-24 


The Fruit of the Spirit 


N APPLE is red, round, ripe, sweet, crisp, fragrant, health- 

ful. All of these things and many more could be said about 
one apple. It is the “fruit” of the spirit and not “fruits” that 
Paul is describing here. If the sap creeps up in the old apple 
tree, there will be blossoms, leaves and fruit; if the spirit abides 
in your life, the fruit will appear. There is no doubt about it. 
This is the best way to deal with the temperance idea. If we 
can be sure the spirit of Christ is in men’s hearts, temperance 
will take care of itself. (You will note that “drunkenness and 
revellings” are mentioned in the list of fleshly works.) 

Love—You cannot injure one whom you love. Mothers 
poison their children only when they are crazy. Love begins in 
self-respect. It is alright to love yourself. You are to love 
others as you love yourself and that is just about the way it 
works out. It is a great thing to think of yourself as a gentle- 
man and always to live up to that thought. Love will make it 
impossible for you to drink intoxicating liquor or to offer it to 
others. I am angered beyond words, when, in supposedly good 
homes, wines and whiskies are offered to our young people. 
You cannot harm any one whom you truly love. A revolution 
will begin for you in that day when you begin to practice love 
toward all you meet—the newsboy, the servant, the clerk, the 
chauffer, the waiter, the employer, officials, wealthy and import- 
ant people. “The world is full of beauty when the heart is full 
of love.” 

Joy—People want happiness. I am told that people drink to 
drive dull care away or to make life livelier. “Go and take a 
drink,” says the girl at the dance, “and pep up a bit.” You 
would think that happiness depended upon the supply of liquor. 
Joy is a matter of bodily and spiritual health. I have had a 
wonderful game of golf today in the spring sunshine. The 
apple-blossoms were out, and the violets. Tonight I am full of 
joy—and there was no bottle in the locker. Happiness—adjust- 
ment to a good world and a good Father-God. 
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Peace—Peace is harmony. When your car is put together 
properly, how quietly and smoothly it runs. When harmony is 
in a home, a neighborhood, a nation, a world, how delightful life 
becomes. The finest of fine arts is that of living in happy and 
profitable relations with every other person. The supreme 
business of the church in the next decade should be to teach 
men peace. 

Long Suffering—Religion produces patience. 
magnanimous; it lifts him above irritability. Religion gives 
motive to endurance; it furnishes a reason for it. The home is 
transformed, business is revolutionized, schools are changed for 
the best, by religion which teaches patience. 

Kindness—Kindness is only love broken up into details. It 
is the white light of love passed through the spectrum of daily 
contact. It is the small coin. 

Goodness—Goodness indicates soundness, wholesomeness, 
honest worth. Barnabas was called a “good man.” It is enough. 
Goodness is godlikeness. The good man has God in him; he 
expresses God; he interprets God. 
good throughout. 

Faithfulness—Faithfulness is akin to endurance. The true 
worth of a man never appears to better advantage than in fidel- 
ity to duty. Josiah Royce would define all life in terms of 
“loyalty.” Are you loyal to your parents, your children, your 
church, your country, your God? 

Meekness—Moses and Jesus were meek—they did not think 
of themselves less highly than they should have thought. Reli- 
gion does not ask you to become a doormat. Religion keeps you 
from swaggering egotism, from selfish insolence, from offensive 
obtrusiveness. A meek man knows himself at his real value— 
and is therefore humble. 

Self-Control—Here is one of the fine flowers of religion. You 
hold in check all evil impulses and you force into expression all 
noble elements. Balance, poise, culture and restraint are com- 
prehended by control. 


It makes a man 


Religion makes a man solidly 


Joun R. Ewers. 








The Faith of a Scientist 


You will find it, well expressed, and with timely pertinence 
in the new book 


The Earth Speaks| 
to Bryan | 
By Henry Fairfield Osborn 


President, American Museum of Natural History; Research Professor of Geology 
i) in Columbia University; Fellow in the American Academy Arts and Sciences, 

the American Geographical Society, etc. Author: “From the Greeks to Darwin,” 

“The Origin and Evolution of Life,” “Men of the Old Stone Age,” etc., etc 


} If you have read Mr. Bryan’s final address — unde- | 

| livered but recently published — you will be sur- | 

| prised to note how Professor Osborn has, with almost 
uncannily prophetic instinct, answered the points 
brought out by Mr. Bryan in this, his last statement 
of his position. The closing chapters of the book on 
“Evolution and Daily Living” and “Credo of a 
Naturalist” are, in themselves, invaluable documents. 





Price of book, $1.00. (We pay postage.) 
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NEWS OF THE CHRISTIAN WORLD 


A Department of Interdenominational Acquaintance 


Says China Missionaries 
Want No Gunboats 

“It would be well for our missionary 
work if the gunboats were less in evi- 
dence in port,” says the Rev. William A. 
McCfirdy, a missionary of the Methodist 
Episcopal church in Chungking, West 
China, in a report to the board of foreign 
missions. “In all the trouble of these 
months we have persistently refused, in 
face of the advice and urging of our 
to ask the American 
consul for protection for either our homes 
or our churches. It is hard to preach the 
gospel of love, the gospel of a common 
heavenly father, and at the same time 
have gunboats in port to shoot up these 
our brothers, if they mistreat us. It is 
difficult to preach Christ when we our- 
selves apparently follow him so far off. 
They charge us with not believing or 
acting as we preach. When shall we be 
Christians enough to make our words 
ring true? We missionaries cannot send 
the gunboats away. Some there are who 
would not if they could send them away. 
We cannot loose ourselves from extra- 
territoriality Even America, 
fair and square as she has been, has laid 
herself open to criticism, as un-Christian 
in some of her international relationships. 
Try as earnestly as we can to live as 
Jesus would among these folks, those 
outside our church constituency, espe- 
cially the students of government schools, 
look upon us as ‘foreigners.’ More or 
less of a stigma attaches to that name in 
the Chinese mind. In face of these diffi- 
culties we are carrying on as best we 


Chinese associates, 


privileges. 


can.” 


Bishop’s Wife Organizes Bible 
Classes in Mexico 


Mrs. Margaret R. Miller, wife of Bishop 
George A. Miller of the Mexico City area 
of the Methodist Episcopal church, has 
been spending several weeks founding 
Bible classes among the Mexican women 
in various towns and cities. On foot, on 
horseback or by rail, she recently visited 
San Felipe Tulancingo, San Martin Tex- 
melucan, Atlixco, Papalotla, Tlaxcala, 
\pizaco, Pachuca, Mexico City, Panotla, 
and in these nine centers organized six- 
teen classes. 


Dr. Gulick Declares Solution of War 
Problem Churches’ Chief Task 


Five urgent world problems face the 
United States from the viewpoint of the 
churches, according to Dr. Sidney L 
Gulick, secretary of the commission on in- 
ternational justice and goodwill of the 
Federal Council of Churches. In an 
address delivered July 21 before the 
Chautauqua conference on international 
relations from the Christian point of view 
held under the auspices of his commis- 
sion he declared that the solution of the 
war problem is the greatest moral ques- 
tion before the churches of the world. 
“America,” he said, “is facing many ur- 
gent problems, national and international.” 
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Among the latter, five are of special im- 
portance. “The first problem is that of 
a new world order free from the menace 
of war. This may be summed up from 
the churches’ viewpoint under the head- 
ings: the permanent court of international 
justice, the league of nations, security, 
disarmament and the outlawry of war. 
The second problem concerns the white 


and yellow races. This includes re. 
establishing right relations with Japan 
in regard to the immigration law and 
helping the nations of the west to adopt 
such commercial, political and treaty re. 
lations with China that China will fee} 
that she is receiving courteous and equal 
treatment. Russia is the third problem, 
This involves such attitudes toward and 


Bishop McConnell Says U. S. Must 
Understand Latin America 


ETTER understanding between the 

men and women of the United States 
and the people of Latin-American coun- 
tries is an absolute necessity if goodwill 
is to exist between the nations on the 
American continent, according to Bishop 
F. J. McConnell of Pittsburgh, of the 
Methodist Episcopal church. He spoke 
on July 20 to church leaders attending 
the Chautauqua conference on interna- 
tional relations from the Christian point 
of view being held under the auspices of 
the commission on international justice 
and goodwill of the Federal Council of 
Churches. 

“Americans are often surprised,” he ex- 
plained, “at the unfriendly view taken of 
the United States by nations to the south 
of us, when we have no hostile intentions 
and do not desire a foot of their territory. 
Official high-handedness against Mexico, 
the treatment of Haiti and Santo Domin- 
go and the manner of the acquisition of 
the Panama canal zone are the acts that 
they judge us by,” he declared. 

“American tourists ofttimes unthink- 
ingly offend natives of South America,” 
he declared, “by making careless remarks 
which are misunderstood.” 

“The first step toward bringing the 
United States and the Latin-American 
countries into closer interdependence,” 
said Bishop McConnell in beginning his 
address, “will be taken when larger num- 
bers of our citizens deliberately make up 
their minds to seek to understand the 
peoples to the south of us. No one in 
his right mind would expect to understand 
foreign speech at first hearing. It is just 
as foolish to expect to understand the 
foreign thought, out of which the speech 
of the foreigner comes, without deter- 
mined attempt to become master of that 
thought. 

“It would be just as reasonable to smile 
at, or openly to ridicule, foreign speech 
because it sounds queer as to ridicule 
foreign ways of life because they seem 
queer. Customs full of meaning to the 
people using them of course seem devoid 
of meaning to those who do not have 
the requisite key to translation or inter- 
pretation. 

“This attempt at understanding must 
take account of the complexity of the 
Latin-American situation. Latin America 
is not at all a simple term. South Amer- 
ica is divided among nations so diverse 


that hardly any one group will recognize 
much kinship of spirit with any other 
group. If a Chilean writes a book he 
is likely to ask a publishing house in 
Spain to publish it, for the educated 
classes of the various nations look to 
Spain or France for intellectual leader- 
ship rather than to any South American 
nation other than their own. 

“Lines of cleavage between classes run 
deeper than in Anglo-Saxon countries. 
The racial intricacy is beyond descrip- 
tion; interminglings of Spanish, Portu- 
guese, Indian, Negro, Italian—and to a 
less extent of English and American 
stocks—make a tangled skein of racial 
characteristics which beggars statement. 
The types of ‘culture’—using the word in 
its broad sense—are equally diverse. 

“Yet these various intermingled groups 
do have certain traits in common. They 
are all alike remarkably polite. The minor 
courtesies of life seem to weigh more 
heavily in their consideration. They seem 
also to have a more widely developed 
sense of the beautiful than do those of 
us of the North. 

“We criticize their legislative and 
executive bodies for extravagance in pub- 
lic buildings and monuments, when the 
money might better go to more practical 
enterprises. In this criticism however we 
forget that the Latin-American legislator 
is quite as skilled in giving his constitu- 
ency what they want as is the North 
American,—and in South America the 
popular desire is for public works of 
beauty. 

“The public admiration goes to him 
who works artistically, no matter in what 
field, whether of literature or professional 
practice, or even of manual labor, while 
the man who from our point of view, is 
practically more successful is at a dis- 
count if he has not the touch of high 
style. All of this lends itself to dispar- 
agement on our part. The politeness 
seems to us insincere. The artistry savors 
of dawdling ineffectiveness. 

“There are darker charges against our 
Southern neighbors,—the proneness to 
revolution, the callousness to human suf- 
fering,—the inert acceptance of the creed 
of fatalism. We need to remember how- 
ever that the fiercest critics of these weak- 
nesses come from the Latin-Americams 
themselves. It was Alberto Pani, a Mext 

(Continued on page 1007) 
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treatment of Russia that she may be 
brought in the circle of the nations which 
co-operate for the orderly development of 
economic, industrial and social institu- 
tions and permanent international peace. 
The fourth problem is that of our rela- 
tions with Europe. Pressing indeed at 
the present is the question of Allied debts 
to the United States. Another important 
question is how to co-opera.e with the 
league of nations in general world in- 
terests. The fifth great problem is that 
of Mexico. This country should treat 
Mexico from a Christian point of view.” 


Chicago Church Federation 
Will Fight County Vice 

The Chicago Church Federation has 
entered the lists against disreputable 
dance halls and roadhouses on highways 
leading into Chicago as well as in many 
villages of Cook county. It is expected 
that a county vigilance committee will be 
appointed to cooperate with the county 
board by furnishing information as to the 
reputations of those applying for the road- 
house licenses necessary for the opera- 
tion of places of amusement, as provided 
by the Bohrer bill. 


Luther League of Illinois 
Holds Conference 

The Illinois conference of the Luther 
league, in session at Long Lake, IIL, late 
in July, elected the Rev. Frank R. Carlson 
of Elgin, president. Other officers chosen 
are Anton Nelson, Chicago, vice-presi- 
dent; Arthur E. Menfalt, Evanston, treas- 
urer; Nine G. Alderson, Kewanee, 
secretary; Ingeborg Olson, Chicago, sta- 
tistical secretary; the Rev. Elmer L. Ol- 
son, Wataga; Dr. Victor E. Pearson, 
Chicago, and Carl Holm, Gary, members 
of the executive committee. Five scholar- 
ships of $150 each will be awarded to 
students of Augustana college, Rock 
Island, and two of $100 each to students 


BISHOP McCONNELL ON LATIN 


of the Chicago Lutheran Bible school, it 
was announced. 
Presbyterian Seminaries 
Graduate 166 

A compilation of returns from the 
eleven theological seminaries of the Pres- 
byterian church shows that these schools 
this year graduated 166 men into the 
ministry of that denomination. Princeton 
and McCormick seminaries led in the 
numbers graduated, the former with 43 
and the latter with 38 receiving their 
bachelor’s degrees in divinity. 


Ohio Church in Building 
Achievements 

The First Christian church of Canton, 
Ohio, on Sunday, July 19, dedicated the 
second unit of its building. The addition, 
plus the lot on which it stands, including 
$4,000 for repairs on the first unit, cost 
$152,000. The funds were secured before 
the day of dedication. The plant is now 
worth one-half million dollars. The entire 
plant has eighty-eight rooms. On the 
day of dedication three simultaneous serv- 
ices were held. W. C. Pearce, of New 
York city, spoke in the main auditorium; 
E. W. Thornton, of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
spoke to the overflow in the chapel; and 
I. J. Cahill, of Cleveland, Ohio, addressed 
the overflow in the recreation room. P. 
H. Welshimer has led the work at Canton 
for many years. 


Roman Catholic Editor 
Writes Novel 

The Rev. C. F. Donovan, who has been 
managing editor for seven years of the 
New World, the Catholic weekly pub- 
lished in Chicago, has recently revealed 
his authorship of “The Lefthander,” a 
story whose hero and heroine are charac- 
ters of Chicago life. The novel has been 
published serially in papers in the United 
States and Canada and will now appear 


AMERICA 


(Continued from page 1006) 


can, who first scientifically disclosed the 
facts as to Mexico’s terrible death rate 
because of poor sanitation. It was Bunge, 
an Argentinian, who in ‘Our America’ 
most unsparingly rebuked his country- 
men for the peculiarities which thwart 
their social progress. More and more the 
Latin-Americans are showing themselves 
able to set their own houses in order. 
We can be perfectly sure that their own 
criticism of themselves will do them much 
more good than any criticism which we 
can give them. 

3ut why do they take such unfriendly 
views of the United States? Surely they 
must know that the main mass of the 
people of the United States have no hos- 
tile intentions toward Latin America. We 
don't want a foot of their soil. So runs 
our rather querulous protest against 
Latin-American hostility. 

“The only way the South Americans 
can judge us is by the way we act. They 
see our official high-handedness against 
Mexico. They know about Haiti and 
Santa Domingo. They have not forgot- 
ten how we acquired the Panama canal 
zone. If we have to do a deal of explain- 
ing to satisfy ourselves as to these affairs 


how can we expect our explanations to 
satisfy them? 

“There are many, many noble Amer- 
icans at work in Latin America,—business 
and professional men of high type, but 
much good that these do is undone by 
another type of Americans,—frequently 
tourists. Sad Pavlo, a Brazilian city of 
three quarters of a million population, is 
a capital of surpassing beauty. Two or 
three months ago a drove of American 
tourists, traveling to get away from the 
rigor of the Northern winter and of pro- 
hibition, landed at Santos and took the 
two hour railroad journey up to Sad 
Pavlo. Swarming through the streets 
like a host of Yahoos they kept calling 
to one another: ‘What's the name of this 
burg?’ It was of course no intentional 
insult. 

“For the most part it was crass igno- 
rance. Many of them literally did not 
know where they were. The effect on the 
friendliness of South Americans toward 
North Americans for, the time being at 
least, was deadly. How long will it take 
for some American tourists to learn that 
they are the cause of much foreign ill- 
feeling toward the United States?” 
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Background Books 


for the MINISTER 


The d eeds m 

than books | on the Bible and ‘a 
of sermons. He must be fairly well 
read in the fields of psychology, 
natural science, philosophy, soci- 
ology, art, etc., if he is to keep 
abreast of today’s demands. The 
following books will provide the 
minister with such “‘backgrounds.” 


Our Foreign Affairs. 


By Pac. Scorr Mowazes. Surely « timely volume. 
The author, who is widely traveled and 
in foreign affairs, pointe out to his fellow coun 
that the fears and prejudices which hove & hitherto 
kept them isolated from the world at large are not 
only out of date, but very distinctly opposed to oar 
country’s best interests ($3.50; slightly shelf-wora, 


$2.75). 


What's On the Worker's Mind? 


By Warrwo Writs. Few books of recent years 
on social questions pore excited the comment whieh 
has greeted this “by one who put on overalls to 
find out.” ($2.50; “lish tly shelf-worn, $2.10). 


The Philosophy of nga 


By G. W. Co 
the great philosopher of ‘allem ‘a1 oo 


The Theory of the Leisure Class. 


By Taonsrem Vester. A devastating book, « 
modern book of snobs, written with a satirical power 
far finer than Thackeray's ($2.50) 


The Social Trend. 

By Eowaap A. Ross. Deals brilliantly with many 
currents of life and thought in America. Immigration, 
prohibition, war, the political power of woman, ete., 
ete., are here treated ($1.75). 


The Neighborhood in Nation Building. 

By Roseat A. Woovs. This book is « delight to 
those who cannot but feel that America has tremen- 
dous tasks at home awaiting her. 
meanings in local community life. 
suggestion to alert pastors ($3.00; sligh 
$2.25). 


Inmiaé, 
n 








study of 


tly shelf-worn, 


The Spiritual Interpretation of Nature. 

By J. Y. Smersow. What Henry Drummond did for 
his time by his ‘Natural Law in the Spiritual World,” 
Dr. Simpson here does for readers today ($2.25). 


Aspects of the Study of Society. 


By R. T. Evaws. The latest volume of Doran's 
Library of Philosophy and Religion ($1.25). 


The St. Louis Church Survey. 

By Pact H. Dovetass. Ministers of any American 
city will find instruction in thie unusual book. A 
cross section of urban Protestant church life in Amer- 
ica. Ought to be worth §1 city leaders ($4 
slightly shelf-worn, $3.50). 


The Social Philosophy of Instinct. 

By ©. C. Jossr. A book which may introduce « 
more critical attitude regarding the dogmatic claims 
of some exp Jere of ($2.00) 


The Social Origins of Christianity. 

By Saracer J. Cass. Seeks to illuminate the oft- 
told story of Christianity’s rise by o new reading of 
the yo 4 im the light ef contemporary social experi- 
ence ( 





eh Education Survey Schedules. 

By Watren 8. Arueanw. Volume III of “The 
Indiana Survey of Religious Education” ($5.00; 
slightly shelf-worn, $3.50). 

Christianity and the Race Problem. 

By J. H. Ovpsam. The most important and authori- 
tative book available on one of most perplexing 
problems of our time (Cloth $2.25; paper $1.00). 
Church and Community Recreation. 

By Acesur B. Weenwen. Live pastors will not pass 
by the possibilities inhering for them in the community 
recreation movement. Here is the best recent book on 
the subject ($2.25). 

The Development of Social Theory. 
By J. P. Lacwrawesness. Scholarly and interest- 
img ($4.00; slightly shelf-worn, $2.90). 
Economic Justice. 
By Guanaup Coutiise ($3.50) 
The Rational Good. 
By L. T. Hosnoves ($2.00). 


Social Psychology. 
By R. H. Gacur (82.50). 
Ethics and Modern World Problems. 
Wruasm McDovears ($2.50). 
Evolution a Witness to God. 
By G. A. Orewasnr (850). 
Modernism and Orthodoxy. 
By R. 8. Moxom ($1.60). 
Add one or two of these books to your 


order (see coupon elsewhere) and add to 
your cultural “‘backgroun ° 
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in book form. It is one of purpose and 
shows how the hero fell away from his 
religious belief by reason of business and 
social entanglements. The heroine is de- 
picted as a modern girl getting the best 
out of life and yet strictly maintaining her 
religious devotion. Father Donovan was 
a newspaper man previous to his ordina- 
tion to the priesthood in 1909. During 
the world war he was an army chaplain 
in the United States service. 


1928 General M. E. Conference May 
Be Held at Washington 


Efforts are already being made to hold 
the general conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal church in May, 1928, in Wash- 
ington, D. C. Hitherto there has been no 
suitable auditorium in which to hold it, 
but last year an adequate one was con- 
structed. The national council of Congre- 
gational churches will meet there next 
October 20 and the Baptist Northern con- 
vention decided to hold its next meeting 
in this new auditorium in 1926. 


Presbyterian Mission Board 
Spends Money for Buildings 

The Presbyterian board of national mis- 
sions, with offices at New York and Phila- 
delphia, has announced through Dr. David 
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G. Wylie, secretary of its division of 
buildings and property, appropriations 
voted for new church buildings totaling 
$64,500, for manses, $3,500, and for re. 
pairs and new buildings in Alaska, Indiay 
department, and Spanish-speaking depart. 
ment, totaling $11,350, the entire appro. 
priations amounting to $79,350. 


Pastor’s Widow, 90 Years of 
Age, Receives Master’s Degree 

Mrs. Moses Smith, 90 years of age 
widow of a former Chicago pastor—ang 
now resident in Chicago—and prominent 
herself in the religious and missionary 
work of Congregational churches for 
many years, has received the degree of 
master of arts from Mount Holyoke col. 
lege, Holyoke, Mass., from which she was 
graduated in 1858. Mrs. Smith went in 
person to receive her degree. 


Walther League Warns Young 
People Against “Paw of Modernism” 
Young people attending the 1925 cop. 
vention of the Walther league were urged 
in an address by the Rev. J. W. Behnken, 
vice-president of the Texas district, “to 
be on guard when modernists undertake 
to praise Jesus Christ, because the Bible 
speaks in very plain and positive lan- 


Dean Mathews Asks, Can a Nation be 
Moral? 


EAN SHAILER MATHEWS of the 

divinity school of the University of 
Chicago, asked the above question in 
opening the conference on international 
relations from the Christian point of view, 
at Chautauqua, N. Y. The meeting was 
held late in July. 

“Nations have not hitherto regarded 
themselves as moral units,” said Dr. 
Mathews, pointing out that nations must 
build up customs of granting justice and 
organize their group life in accordance 
with the principles of mutual dependence. 

“Morality,” he asserted, “has existed 
within nations, individuals have recog- 
nized right and wrong, but nations them- 
selves have recognized no ultimate au- 
thority except war. The individuals of 
one nation have had rights within the 
confines of others in accordance with 
treaties. Nations have bargained with na- 
tions but there have been no international 
morals in the sense that there have been 
individual morals. 

“The explanation of this fact is ap- 
parent. Morality is the outgrowth of 
group life, and there has been no group 
life for nations sufficient to develop 
customs upon which morality rests. The 
law of the nations has been law of force 
mitigated by agreements dictated by pride, 
economic policy, and fear. Just as there 
has been no morality among individuals 
until group life developed will there be 
no morality between nations until group 
life of nations develops. 

“Such morality is now in process of 
evolution. It is possible to discover 
parallels between the development of in- 
dividual morality and the processes of 
international relations. Imperialism is an 
attempt to develop national mores by the 
subjection of the weaker to the stronger 
nations. But imperialism has repeatedly 


shown itself fatal. No empire that has 
rested upon coercive methods has sur- 
vived. Only as nations have established 
mutual regard for rights have they been 
able to cooperate. The development of 
the British Commonwealth is an illustra- 
tion of this fact. 

“The last few centuries have seen a 
development of international customs 
which may become as international moral- 
ity. Since the days of Grotius there has 
been an increase in what we call inter- 
national law. At best, however, inter- 
national law is dependent upon the public 
spirit rather than upon any action of a 
society of nations. It has made distinct 
advance but as yet it has not abrogated 
the appeal to war. 

“Further advance toward international 
morality has been made by those nations 
that have longest followed the principles 
of democracy. There have been a number 
of cases of arbitration which have served 
as precedents for building up further ex- 
tensions of the same principle. Various 
conferences which have been held for the 
purpose of adjustment of points of differ- 
ences have also served to accustom na- 
tions to reliance upon justice rather than 
upon war. 

“The next stage is that of a conscious, 
scientific development of a group life of 
nations. Only as a reciprocal relation- 
ship is established can there be genuine 
morality between nations. As _ nations 
build up customs of granting each other 
justice and organize their group life in 
accordance with underlying principles of 
mutual dependence there will be advance 
in international affairs. Until there is 
formed some society of nations in some 
way comparable with the society of in- 
dividuals we can not hope to have af 
international morality.” 
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guage.” The convention, which was the 
thirty-third, was held at San Francisco 
the last week of July, and was attended 
by about 3,000 delegates. “When mod- 
ernists begin to use words of praise about 
the Bible, about Christ, about any scrip- 
tural doctrine, we had better beware,” Dr. 
Behnken said. “You know that the soft 
catspaw conceals sharp claws. When the 
paw of modernism is subjected to careful 
examinatien, it reveals the horrible claws 
of the denial of the inspiration of the 
Bible, of Christ’s deity, of the glorious 
work as our substitute, of his bodily resur- 
rection and in fact, of everything which 
is dear to a true child of God. Do not 
permit yourselves to be deceived by the 
flowery language and astounding expres- 
sions which these great exponents of 
modernism use. What have these people 
accomplished? They have undermined 
the faith of thousands. They have started 
confusion in their churches, in their de- 
nominations and in other church bodies. 
Just keep in mind that the Christ of the 
Bible is none other than the Savior, who 
by the shedding of his blood and by his 
suffering and death wrought for us an 
eternal redemption. Compare that with 
the caricature of Christ which the mod- 
ernist presents, a Christ who is a mere 
example for our imitation, and you should 
be convinced that it is not the Christ of 
the Bible.” The Rev. Paul G. Prokopy, 
executive secretary, and Prof. John H. C. 
Fritz, dean of Concordia seminary, St. 
Louis, were other speakers at the opening 
session. The Walther league is reported 
to have as its chief purpose “keeping the 
young people with the church and render- 
ing service to the church.” It comprises 
a senior society membership of 1,150 so- 
cieties and a junior membership of 275 
societies. The league is supporting four- 
teen missionaries and native mission 
workers in China and India. An impor- 
tant effort to be presented to the conven- 
tion will be the “back to the hearth” 
movement to strengthen the family ties 
and re-establish the family altar. 
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Death of Presbyterian 
Home Missionary 

The Presbyterian board of national 
missions reports the death of Miss Eliza- 
beth Crawford, who with Miss Mary M. 
Crawford had been in charge of the Nez 
Perce Presbyterian mission at Lapwai, 
Idaho. This is the mission founded by 
the McBeth sisters. Funeral services 
were held both at the Lapwai Indian 
church and at Kamish, Idaho. 


Dr. Barton Has an 
Experience in London 

Dr. William E. Barton, whose “Life of 
Abraham Lincoln” is one of the major 
biographies of this decade—and who also 
is a regular contributor to The Christian 
Century—recently returned to America 
from a world tour. In London, he met 
Lord Charnwood, the British biographer 
of Lincoln, and had a delightful visit with 
him. It is reported that when Lady 
Charnwood entered the room his host 
made this generous introduction: “My 
dear, I present to you Dr. Barton, one of 
the very few men who know more than 
your husband about Abraham Lincoln.” 


Mission Conference to Discuss 
Conditions in Africa 

The Africa department of the committee 
of reference and counsel (Methodist 
Episcopal) has called an open conference 
on Africa to be held in Hartford, Connec- 
ticut, October 30 to November 1. The 
sessions of the conference will be held in 
the Kennedy School of missions. Some 
of the problems to be considered at this 
conference which will be attended largely 
by representatives of mission boards hav- 
ing work on that continent, will be: 
“Present situation in Africa,” ‘“Educa- 
tional objectives in Africa,” “The educa- 
tion of women and girls,” “Cooperation 
for Africa and Africans,” as well as a 
consideration of problems in hygiene and 
public health, languages and literature, 
and in the reaching of the people in large 
cities and mining centers of Africa. Plans 


Episcopalians Consider Marriage 


HAT 
take toward requiring health certifi- 


attitude the church should 
cates as prerequisites to marriage and 
what support it should give a national 
law providing for uniform standards of 
marriage and divorce in the United States, 
are two of the questions to which the 
joint commission on home and family life 
of the Episcopal church is seeking an 
answer preparatory to its report to the 
triennial convention in New Orleans in 
October. 

_ If the ratio of divorce goes on increas- 
ing as at present “the whole conception 
of Christian marriage will fade from the 
consciousness of the American people and 
be replaced by a kind of barnyard moral- 
ity,” the commission believes. Christian 
training alone will correct the condition, 
said a statement by Bishop William Hall 
Moreland, a member of the committee, 
issued here by the Witness, an Episcopal 
church publication. 

“We must not deceive ourselves; the 
real issue in this country is: Is marriage 
worth saving?” the statement declared. 
“Facilities for dissolving marriage abound, 


inflaming every trifling dispute, encourag- 
ing marital infidelity and _ stimulating 
hasty or secret unions. Thousands of 
young people, knowing that the law per- 
mits a consecutive or ‘tandem’ polygamy, 
enter the married state with the deliberate 
purpose of breaking it off should it be 
unsatisfactory. 

“Divorce is invariably accompanied by 
sterility. Birth-control is a problem that 
needs to be faced. The whole subject of 
the end and object of marriage must be 
set forth with patience, wisdom and love. 
The church, sent to teach and lead, utters 
no strong clear note on this vital theme. 
Our own church is shamefully remiss in 
her neglect of plain preaching on the 
nature of Christian marriage. 

“Allowing for notable and beautiful ex- 
ceptions, it is generally true that the 
American home has ceased to function. 
We are not facing a crime wave or suffer- 
ing from the effects of war; our ills grow 
out of the breakdown of the home. The 
essential need underlying all this is to 
make American life Christian.” 
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will also be made looking toward the 
“World conference on Africa,” which is 
to be held during 1926. Among the mis- 
sionary and educational leaders who will 
address the conference are: Dr. Thomas 
Jesse Jones, educational director of the 
Phelps-Stokes fund, Dr. Homer L. Shantz, 
of the United States Department of agri- 
culture, Dr. J. H. Dillard, president of the 
Jeanes and Slater funds, Prof. Dr. Wes- 
termann, of the university of Berlin, Rev. 
Thomas S. Donohugh, associate secretary 
of the Methodist Episcopal church, and 
Mr. J. H. Oldham, of London, secretary 
of the international missionary council. 


Hi-Y Movement Shows 
Rapid Growth 

Thrity-six years ago a Kansas Y. M. 
C, A. started a department especially for 
high school boys, to which the name Hi-Y 
came to be applied. Today there are 2,000 


“say at? . : hey ring to contribute to in ’ 
Hi-Y’s in the United States, with more ences. pated The Ponchos aid 
than 58,000 members, 37,000 of them . ; h . i his ‘ ¢ to tench ted t 
enrolled in Bible study groups Life Membership for 0. oe a eee es is fol 
race Sir Herbert Samuel lowers to live in peace. “War is wrong,” 
William Tyndale Pageant A life membership in the Y. M.C. A. he said. “It makes nothing right andi 
Given by Church of Jerusalem was conferred upon Sir Her- ™4*€S ce ee all T p08 to eel 
[he Park Avenue Methodist Episco- bert Samuel, retiring high commissioner an ge wel see tat iat . 
pal church of Kenosha, Wisconsin, of of Palestine, at a farewell reception given ‘°°*" ™ o~ , : 


which Edward Burns Martin is the pastor, 
recently held a pageant entitled “William 
Tyndale.” It depicted in four scenes the 
life and work of William Tyndale, one of 
the first translators of the Bible from the 
Greek into English. The pageant had 
been previously produced at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago in observance of the four 


hundredth anniversary year of the trans- land. “Speaking of the work of the Y. M. ciate the needs of the mountain 
lation of the Bible. Authentic costumes CC. A. in Jerusalem,” says the Bulletin, || boy. Must be free from tobacco 
of the period were used and a perform- “Sir Herbert stated that the Association habit. Delightful living condi- 
ance was given by the cast under the di exercised great influence because of the tions; a great opportunity for 


rection of Professor Frederick Congdon. 
It is hoped that in the fall the production 
of the pageant will be repeated in other 
churches in connection with the American 
Bible association's Tyndale anniversary. 
One of most interesting features of 
the entertainment was the display of bibles 
of all types held in conjunction with the 
pageant. The entire length and side of 
the large Sunday school room was given 
over to the collection of some one hundred 
bibles of all sizes and kinds. The bibles 
in most cases were supplied by members 


the 


of the congregation and prizes were given 


for the oldest and smallest complete is the spiritual ruler of Tibet and of all = oe cannot be 
bibles. The prize for the oldest went to lamas throughout the world. He is the ° 
a rare old German bible illustrated with highest religious leader of more than 


wood cuts dated 1670, another old volume 
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was a metrical version of the Psalms 
dated 1666. In addition there was an 
exhibition of bibles of the newest trans- 
lations consisting of about twelve to four- 
teen volumes. 


Presbyterians Hold Fifty 
Young People’s Conferences 

Eleven directors of summer conferences 
are being used this season to direct the 
activities of the fifty young people’s con- 
ferences being held in Presbyterian cen- 
ters from New Jersey to Washington 
state. These conferences gather together 
for a week from 150 to 325 young people of 
high school age and beyond. They spend 
the week in classes studying the Bible, 
missions, church organization and similar 
subjects. William Ralph Hall of the 
young people’s work department of the 
board of Christian education, Philadelphia, 
is in general charge of all these confer- 


at the Jerusalem Y. M. C. A. by Christian 
Arabs to him and Lady Samuel. This 
was in recognition of his “great service 
to the Association, particularly the assist- 
ance during the purchase of the site and 
the building of the Y. M. C. A. head- 
quarters,” according to an account in the 
Jewish Daily Bulletin, published in Eng- 


fact that it stood aloof from controversies. 
‘Palestine needs more labor, more capital, 
more energy and more character. The 
service of the Y. M. C. A. is that it builds 
character,’ he said.” 


Michigan Doctor Treats Head 
Tibetan Churchman 


Dr. Dennis V. Smith, of Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, medical missionary of the 
Methodist Episcopal church in charge of 
the eye department of Peking hospital, 
was recently called upon to diagnose and 
treat the Panshan Lama. The Panshan 
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rived from and quite similar to Buddhism 
The Panshan with his court was makj 

a spiritual tour among his many follower, 
in China when laid low by an attack oj 
what proved to be chickenpox and , 
malady of the eyes. The Panshan hear 
that Dr. Smith was the leading eye gp¢. 
cialist of China and sent for him in, 
high-powered limousine. He speeded jp 
comfort over a road that a week befor 
he had covered on street-car and on foot 
Dr. Smith treated the Panshan and hag 
him well in a few days. He also vaeg. 
nated most of the Tibetans and Chineg 
members of his court. The Panshap 
made a gift to the hospital in apprecis- 
tion of the doctor’s services. Dr. Smith 
and this spiritual ruler of Tibet had sey. 
eral conversations through interpreters 
regarding American hospital work, the 
work of Christian missionaries and what 
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Some Good Books on 


Hymns and their History: 


Story of Hymns and Tunes, Brown and Butterworth, $2.25 
History and Use of Hymns and Tunes, eee $2.00 

The Hymn As Literature, eesen, $2.00 

101 Hymn Stories, Price, $1.00 


Religions of the World: 


Religions of the World, Barton, 
The World's Living Religions, "Huse, e. 75 
The History of igions, Ho oka 
A Christian's Appreciation o' Other Faiths, Reid, $2.50 


The Evolution of Religion: 


Oriate and Evolution of Religion, Hopkins, $3.00 
Birth and Growth of Religion, Moore, $1.50 
The Golden Bough, Fraser, $5.00 


The History of Christianity: 


The Rise of Christianity, Norton, $2.00 

The Social Origins of ristianity, Case, $2.50 

The Spread of Christianity in the Modern a Moore, $2.25 
History of the Christian Church, Walker, $3.50 

History of Religion in United States, Rowe, $1.75 


Evangelism: 


Evangelism in the Modern World, Two University Men, $1.50 
Evangelistic Preaching, Ozora 8. Davis, $1. 

Pastoral and Personal Evangelism, Goodell, $1.50 

Preaching the Social Gospel, Davis, $1.50 

The Effective Envangelist, ea $1.50 

Heralds of a Passion, Goodell, $1. 

With Christ After the Lost, iA $1.50 


Religious Education: 


A Social Theory of Religious Education, Coe, $1.75 
How to Teach Religion, Betts, $1.00 

Character-Building in a —— Athearn, $1.75 

The School in the Modern Careh. — y 50 

Organizing the Church School, C ope, St 

World-Friendship Through the Church ‘Bchoo!, Lobingier, $1.25 


The Church and Industry: 


The Quest of Industrial Peace, Clow, $1.75 
The New World of Labor, Eddy, $1 50 
The Church and Industrial Reconstruction, Council, $2.00 


What's On the Worker's Mind? Williams, $2 
The Aims of Labor, Henderson, $1.00 


Religion and Psychology: 


Christianity and Psychology, Barry, $1.50 
Psychology and the ——e Life, Pym, $1.50 

nt Psychology and Christian Reli gion, Hudson, $1.35 
Introduction to nychology of Religion, Thouless, > - 
Psychology of Religious Experience, Strickland, $2.00. 


Church Management: 

Modern Church Management, McGarrah, $1.50 

The Competent Churc Agar, $1.00 

Workable Plans for "Wide-awake Churches, Reisner, $2.25 
Miracles: 

Miracles and the New Psycholo; Micklem, $2.50 

The Wonders of the Kingdom, Shafto , $1.75 

The Miraculous Element in the Gea Bruce,’ $2.00 
The Race Problem: 

—eritlenity and the Race Fochiow, Oldham, $2.25 (Paper $1.00) 

he Clash of Color, Mathews, $1. 

Modern Missions: 

Whither Bound in Missions, Fleming, . 00 (paper $1.00) 

The Business of Missions, Patton, $2.00 

Making a Missionary Church, Warburton, $1.75 


The Church and Recreation: 


The Church and Community Recreation, LS nee $2.25 
Work, Play and the Gospel, Spencer, $1.50 
The Church at Play, Ric n, $1.25 
The Poetry of Religion: 
The World's Great nel ous Poetry, Hill, $2.50 
Christ in the Poetry of Today, Crow, $2.00 
Church Advertising and Publicity: 
Handbook of Church Adveniing. Case, $1.00 
Church Publicity, Reisner, $3.00 
The Parables of Jesus: 


The Parables of Our Savior, PRL ng’ $1.50 
The Parabolic Teaching of Christ Bruce, $2.00 
Studies in the Parables of Jesus, Luccock k, 75c. 


The Sex Problem: 


Sex and Common Sense, Royden, b 50 
Men, Women and God, Gray, $1.50 
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Nineteenth Century Evolution and After, Dawson, $1.50. 
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in the Modern World, Calkins, $1.75. 
a i eligion and Religion of Democracy, Brown, $2.00. 
. Religion in the ey of Today, Patton, $1.50. 
. Christianity and Social Science, Ellwood, $1.75. 
. The Reconstruction of Religion, Ellwood, $2.25. 
. The Faith of Modernism, Mathews, $1.50. 
. Christianity and Fosdick, $1.50. 
. Religion of the Passion, Dickinson, $1.75. 
Fundamental Ends of Life, Rufus Jones, $1.75 
. Religious Foundations, Rufus Jones, $1.00. 
Books on God 
. Can We Find God, Patten, $1.60. 
. Is God Limited, McConnell, $2.00. 
. Some Open Ways to God, Bowie, $1.50. 
. The Personality of God, Snowden, $1.00. 
. The Idea of God, Beckwith, $1.50. 
. The Certainty of God, Moulton, $1.50. 
. Paths That Lead to God, Tillett, $4.00. 
Books on Christ 
. Christ the Truth, Temple, $2.50. 
. The Ethical Teaching of Jesus, Scott, $1.00. 
. The Dilemmas of Jesus, James Black, $1.50. 
. Constructive Revolution of Jesus, Dickey, $1.60. 
. The Historical Jesus, Piepenbring, $2.25. 
. Jesus, Lover of Men, Wates, $1.50. 
. Jesus and Civil Government, Cadoux, $2.00. 
. Life and Teachings of Jesus, Bosworth, $2.25. 
Books on the Bible 
. The Modern Use of the Bible, Fosdick, $1.60. 
. Making and Meaning of the Bible, Barclay, $1.75. 
. Moffatt’s Old Testament, 2 vols, at $2.50. 
Making and Meaning of the New Testament, Snowden, $1.50. 
; Making of the English New Testament, Goodspeed, $1.50. 
Goodspeed’s American Translation, megs = $1.50. 
. Btory of the New Testament, Goodspeed, $ 
Introduction to New Testament, Bacon, mn 
Other Recent Favorites 
. Nature Sermons, Jefferson, $1.50. 
The Challenge of Life, Jacks, $1.25. 
What Ails Our Youth, Coe, $1.00. 
of Preaching, James Black, $1.75. 
David Smith, $2.00 
Personal Tdealien and Mysticism, Inge, $1. .75. 
The New of Science, Wiggam, $3.00. 
The Undisco Country, Atkins, $1.50. 
The Earth Speaks to Bryan, Osborn, $1.00. 
What Is Man? Thomson, $2.00. 
Craftsmen of the Soul, Atkins, $1.50 
Sermons by British Preachers, edited by Marchant, $1.75. 
The World and Its Meaning, Patrick, $3.50. 
Man’s Life on Earth, Schmucker, $2.25. 
History of Religion in U. 8., Rowe, $1.75. 
Personal Religion and Life of Devotion, Inge, $1.00. 
Foundations of Faith, Orchard, $1.75. 
The Living Universe, Jacks, $1.00. 

**Fosdick on Evolution’”’ Free! 
SPECIAL — With your order we will include, with our compliments, 
a valuable booklet including two articles by Dr. Fosdick on “Progressive 
Christianity,” and “Evolution and Mr, Bryan,” and two articles by Sher- 
wood Eddy on “Science and Religion” and “Evolution and the Bible.” 
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What ts the matter with American civilization ? 


That is the question Rollo Walter Brown asks and makes some 
attempt to answer in his unusual book 


“The Creative Spirit: 
An Inquiry into American Life” 


N America, holds the author, creation has given way to stifling satisfaction with 

things as they are, on the one hand, and on the other to revolt backed by an 
inheritance of hatred and suspicion. The creative spirit lags, in industry, in 
education, in statesmanship, in religion, in science, in art, in personal life. Bound 
fast to the machine of our modern mechanical civilization, most of us never feel 
the thrill of creation. 





In industry, the author finds the deadening life of machine-tending, with its relent- 
less elimination of even the simplest free motions and thoughts on the part of the 
worker; typical factory towns with rows of identical houses; impersonal social 
service and humanitarianism; in the minds of the workers an inherited grudge because 
of the fact that their families, back through several generations, have known no 
other life than machine labor. 


In religion, he finds the church running to doctrine and dogma, to a professionalism 
which discourages the man who seeks personal counsel and strength in religion. 
On questions of social justice the church wobbles; it has forgotten the daring 
pioneering spirit of its Founder. 


In education, the colleges are found to be sterile, so far as intellectual pioneering 
goes. Numbers, organization, committees, stenographers, overworked assistants, 
vast classes shouted at by busy professors. The student grows indifferent and 
turns to sport and social frittering. 


The scientist, too, has become too often a scoffing materialist, a slave to technique, 
without human sympathies. And art has withdrawn into itself, its works either 
depicting the sordid and calling it “life,” or creating esoteric and mysterious pro 
ductions to be placed in museums to be stared at by a wondering public. 


But this book is not entirely pessimistic. The author sees many signs of hope on 
the horizon. He believes that “if all the creative intelligence that we do possess 
were released so that it might go to work, we could oulien the world into some- 
thing intelligible and beautiful, and we could encourage the human spirit to be 
less hateful and ugly than it now is.” 


Here is a book for American citizens who are not satisfied 
with things as they arein America. It is a book of 
criticism and for that reason it is a book of hope. 


Price, $2.50 (We pay postage) 


Do not neglect to put this volume in your vacation trunk. 
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